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Open Shelves for University Libraries* 


Dr E. C. Richardson, librarian of Princeton 
university 

The problem of open shelves for the 
university library is not so much a ques- 
tion of whether there shall be open 
shelves as the question whether there 
need be any closed shelves. The policy 
of having no shelves open to anybody 
is now dead, if it ever was alive; the 
policy of at least having some shelves 
open to all and all shelves open to some 
is generally adopted; the question of 
having all shelves free to all is the only 
open question. 

There is no longer any such question 
as that still with the public library, 
whether all use of books shall be con- 
fined to books passed over the counter 
against a receipt. There used to be 
such a question as regards the under- 
graduate, but hardly in the memory of 
this generation, at least as to professors 
or postgraduates. The professor has 
always and in all institutions freely 
overrun the whole library and the post- 
graduate, so long as he was few in the 
land, was generally admitted to similar 
freedom, but the undergraduate was only 
grudgingly allowed the privilege of 
handling books. Sometimes this has 
been because of a certain faculty belief 
in the total depravity of the student 
body, born of over-much watching on 
examinations, but oftener it has been an 
unconscious jealousy on the part of pro- 
fessors of encroachment on their special 
privilege. In point of fact, the average 
undergraduate is probably less danger- 


*Read before the College section at Minnetonka. 
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ous to a Ifbrary than the average pro- 
fessor or postgraduate. It was in a 
library to which only professors had ac- 
eess that the author of this paper found 
Clarissa Harlowe with leaves clipped 
out here and there at the improper spots 
and found that it had been done by a 
certain professor. Whether he did this 
to use the clippings for himself or only 
to guard the students from their read- 
ing did not appear. If it was the latter 
he might instead have done as an old 
friend of the writer and a famous author 
of the past generation did with his Pope 
—pierced the obnoxious leaves and tied 
them together with a ribbon, but no, this 
self-appointed censor ran riot with his 
scissors through no one knows how 
many books. In the defacement of 
books by writing, too, the professor 
easily leads and, once again, of only 
three serious thefts of books of which 
the writer has had personal knowl- 
edge, one was by a member of the 
faculty (in another institution be it 
said) and the other two by postgradu- 
ates, The undergraduate is prone to 
take books without charging, but if he is 
more dangerous than the professor in 
this regard it is only that there is more 
oi him—he is less dangerous per capita. 
It was a professor, not a student, who 
thought he had taken no books without 
charging, but proved on examination to 
have 70 uncharged books at his home. 
But this discrimination against the 
undergraduate is over, in the main. With 
the progress of educational method, he 
is even coming into his rights, He is 
allowed and encouraged freely to con- 
sult many books in a method which can- 
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not be worked by passing over the coun- 
ter, at least in ihe old sense. lt is real- 
ized in these days that the handling of 
many books is an important part of polite 
education and how to manage it best is 
the problem. In the smaller libraries 
the undergraduate is often given the 
free run of the whole collection save a 
few rarities and kept books. With a 
dozen professors, a hundred or two stu- 
dents and ten or 15,000 .books, the 
problem is simple enough, but with two 
or 3,000 students, two or 300 professors 
and half a million of books the problem 
becomes more complex. To give three 
or 4,000 people literally free range of 
half a million books, close stacked. seems 
impossible. Crowding of persons, con- 
fusion of books and general pande- 
monium appear the inevitable conse- 
quence, and so it is under old-fashioned 
conditions, but under modern metho-ls it 
becomes if not literally at least substan- 
tially possible. 

In its last atialysis this possiliity re- 
sults from the substitution, for the prin- 
ciple of classification that books on the 
same subject should be put together, of 
the principle that those books should be 
put together which are most used to- 
gether. The substitution of this prin- 
ciple results in a strong development of 
the seminary, department and geneial 
reference libraries, and the evolution of 
select libraries of best books for general 
reading. 

It is found by experience that what 
student and professor alike want is, nine 
times out of ten, not so much access 
to the best collection of books as access 
to a collection of best books. With ade- 
quate provision of such select libraries 
it is likely that go per cent of all open- 
shelf work will be done in these libraries. 
This means that only one out of the ten 
of the users need go to the stacks at 
all, and it is thus quite possible to pro- 
vide without crowding that every reader 
shall have access to all the books hat 
he wants to consult merely by indicating 
to the reference librarian or even the 
desk attendant what he does need to use. 


The principle, therefore, that every man 
should be admitted to all the books that 
he has real use for becomes physically 
possible, 

This differentiation into stack collec- 
trons and collections of books for special 
purposes is the actual line of evolution in 
the university library today, but the 
point at which development is least is in 
the matter of best books for under- 
graduate reading. The tendency has 
been in university as in public libraries 
to have in the reading room or reference 
room only the strictly non-circulating 
reference books, There has, however, of 
late, been a great expansion by including 
temporary selections of books for special 
courses or for essays and debates. This 
has been still further added to by the 
open book shelves with selection of new- 
est books for reading. On another line 
it has been gradually realized that not 
only are encyglopedias and dictionaries 
reference books, but the best text-books 
and standard works are as much reier- 
ence books as anything else and gradu- 
ally it has dawned on us that the best 
books for circulation and general read- 
ing, new and old, belong in the sarne 
heat, not of reference books, but of 
books specially selected and displayed 
for handy use of the students. For, 
after all, the chief point of the reference 
collection in the old sense or of the selec- 
tion of course books and of the new 
book shelves as well, is to single out 
from the mass and get together in space 
for the sake of economy of time and at- 
tention to the users the books that a man 
wants to use, so that he shall not have to 
run over 100 books to find the five that 
it is worth his while to look over, and 
this holds of the books that a man wants 
to take home and read quite as much as 
of those whose use can be finished on 
the snot. 

With all the books on a subject classi- 
fied together in the stack the books that 
a student wants are like Gratiano’s rea- 
sons. It is the “two grains of wheat” 
that he wants, not the “two bushels of 
chaff,” and if he must “search all the 
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day for them” they are “not worth the 
search.” 

Of course this differentiation in the 
university library is a troublesoii> and 
All deviation from 
the straight classified collection used 
chiefly over the counter is. It has al- 
ways been much easier to hide a sum of 
money in the earth than to make it earn 
mterest, but 11 playing the game of life 
one must be ‘villing to take trouble for 
what is worth while. 

There is no need of blinking the fact 
cither that the problem of select libraries 
is bristling with special difficulties, In 
the first’ place, selection of books itself 
has all the difficulties of other artistic 
y-ocesses. If art is selection fo: produc- 
ing a given impression, it takes little 
short of a genius to make a tolerable se- 
lection of books. Again, one runs at 
once right up against the overlapping of 
interests among different departments 
and the personal equation. One profes- 
sor is bound to be irritated that a cer- 
tain hook is in another professor’s semi- 
nary and B will be equally irritated that 
another book is in A’s seminary. Again, 
there is the vast labor of keeping such 
collections up to date. 

But when al! has been said and not- 
withstanding all the labor involved it is 
worth while. Not only does it relieve 
congestion and make it possible for all 
men to,go to all the bocks thev need to 
use whenever thev need, but we realize 
nowadays how much education in books 
depends on suggestion from environ- 
ment. The reference books that the aver- 
age man uses and learns how to use are 
those that he finds about hie: and the 
books that he reads are likewise those 
that happen to fall under his attention 
rather than those which he svstematic- 
ally studies up for. To set out before a 
man, therefore, a select collection of 
books which he may handle is to do 
more for bis education than any amount 
of instruction in what and how to read. 

It mav be said almost without quali- 
fication that the most important contribu- 
tion that the college librarian can make 


expensive matter. 


to the educational work of his institution 
today, whether to postgraduate work 
or undergraduate work, is in the selec- 
tion of the special libraries, and that the 
most vital point of application just now 
is the library of circulating books for the 
general reading of the undergraduate. 

But while logic and experience point 
to this unequivocal assertion the fact 
must not be ignored that certain prac- 
tical objections to the select library of 
circulating books have been raised. It 
is argued that a reference library should 
have a permanent character so that a 
given book can always be found in the 
same place on the shelves. To this it 
may be answered that the objectors 
would be the first to grumble if the 
newest reference books even did not con- 
tinually send the older back into the 
stack. It is said again that readers se- 
lecting for home use would disturb read- 
ers at the desk. To this answer may be 
given that stutent readers are not easily 
disturbed. ‘) 

The objection is not serious and, if it 
were, it would simply call for a separate 
room, 

No doubt all open-shelf books are ex- 
posed to theft and the most exposed ones 
are liable to most theft, but the inclusion 
of circulating books in the most open 
shelves so far from increasing loss tends 
to diminish average loss, for, human na- 
ture being what it is, exposed reserved 
books will always be taken out, more or 
less, surreptitiously, and a percentage of 
these will be lost, while the books which 
may be charged will, usually, be charged 
and so much less liable to be lost. 

But in general terms it may be ac- 
knowledged that whatever objections 
are made are valid enough as far as 
they go. They represent practical diffi- 
culties which are real enough; but what 
has that to do with the matter after all? 
The method secures the utmost economy 
of time and attention in use and we are, 
therefore, concerned only with increas- 
ing the efficiency and reducing the ex- 
pense in money, care or loss to the low- 
est terms consistent with this use. 
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Open Shelves* 


E. S. Willcox, librarian, Public library, Peoria, 
i. 


Public library funds are a trust con- 
fided to library boards by the property 
owners of a city for two principal pur- 
poses, viz: 

1) To diffuse general intelligence and 
furnish wholesome entertainment for the 
present generation. 

2) And, no less important, to gather 
and preserve the accumulated experience 
of our race for the use not only of the 
present generation but of future genera- 
tions also. 

Formerly this second object—collect- 
ing and safely guarding for a select few 
—was the main thing. The great li- 
braries of the old world were built up 
on this plan. 

The diffusion of general intelligence, 
providing of wholesome entertainment, 
is the modern free public library idea. 

In the administration of library funds 
neither of these objects should be 
slighted—they are both good—neither 
should be made to suffer at the expense 
of the other. 

The question I ask is: Shall the public 
library, owned and supported by the city, 
be held to the same strict accounting 
as are our municipal departments—police 
department, fire department, workhouse, 
poor farm, jail? 

Shall it be managed with the same 
regard for its usefulness and preserva- 
tion as the citv exercises over its other 
properties and institutions, its public 
schools, its parks and gardens, its streets 
and boulevards, its museums and monu- 
ments? 

The city does not permit its other fine 
properties to be ridden over and trampled 
on, to be ruthlessly robbed and wasted; 
there are laws and ordinances and police 
courts and policemen with big sticks. 

It is high time to ask ourselves this 
question with these amazing statistics 
just laid before us. 

One library reports $1000 worth of 





*Read before the annual conference of the 
American Library Association at Minnetonka, 
Minn., June 27, 1908. 


mutilation of books and periodicals, in 
one year—portraits, reproductions of fa- 
mous pictures, choruses, arias, overtures 
and numerous books rendered worthless. 
Works of reference disappear, are stolen 
by the armful. Another library reports 
73 works of reference stolen in a few 
months, another lost every book on South 
American history, another 19 books on 
metallurgy, another 34 Yiddish books 
stolen in a single month, and from an- 
nual reports we learn that the Denver 
public library, experimenting for three 
years and nine months with the open 
shelf, lost 3978 v., and shut down: on 
that folly. The school library of the 
same place lost in its last year goo v. and 
was then turned over to the public library. 

Now, I ask in all seriousness, what 
business man of your acquaintance could 
report such amazing losses, such thefts 
and wanton destruction of his goods, and 
do it with the self-satisfied smile worn 
by some of our laurel-crowned chiefs in 
the library world? 

Now to what shall we attribute this 
scandalous waste of public property of 
which I have spoken, and the half has 
not been told? Nine-tenths of it, I may 
almost say ninety-nine hundredths of it, 
is due to the open shelf craze that struck 
this country some 12 or 15 years ago. 
It was an east wind that did it. We of 
the West know a cyclone when we see 
it coming; it may lift us off our feet 
for a moment, but we soon come back 
to terra firma as Denver did and Los 
Angeles is doing. Is it any wonder if 
a great library, thrown wide open to the 
handling and pawing of crowds ignorant 
of books or of what they want, is soon 
“thumbed out of existence,” as our friend 
John Thomson of Philadelphia  wittily 
puts it in his latest annual report? I, 
myself, am really fond of the bright- 
eyed, curious gypsy folk, but not among 
my chickens. As to the value of an 
education to be had from a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the backs of books I 
cannot speak from personal knowledge. 
What little education I got in school 
and college was not won that way. 

The open shelf means removing all 
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barriers and throwing all doors wide 
open to 50,000 or 150,000 carefully se- 
lected books and inviting everybody in 
to help himself. 

Applied, for illustration, to a dry goods 
store it would mean: “Here are our 
choicest goods on these well-arranged 
shelves—all the latest styles and qualities 
with prices to suit everybody—step be- 
hind the counter, please, pull down what 
strikes your fancy, spread them open, 
feel that extra-fine quality and take 
your choice.” Or, go to your bank and 
ask for $100. The paying teller points 
to the trays of gold and silver inside 
and asks you to be so good as to walk 
right in and help yourself, only please 
leave your check for the amount taken 
as you pass out. 

In the small country libraries of 2000. 
5000 or more volumes, with, perhaps, a 
single assistant to the librarian, all the 
books in plain view and everybody well 
known, this method was followed of 
necessity from the first, and some books 
were stolen even then, for alas, it cannot 
be denied that we have book thieves with 
us always! But now with city libraries 
of 50,000, 100,000, 200,000 v., great and 
priceless, long accumulated collections, 
with ampler rooms and trained assist- 
ants, it is no longer necessary to take 
such chances of loss. We have printed 
catalogs, card catalogs. lists and bul- 
letins, and, especially, a body of intelli- 
gent assistants familiar with the location 
and contents of every book in the library, 
that is, until ransacked by a mob of 
Goths and Vandals. We no longer need 
to offer opportunities for thieving, still 
less practically connive at it as some of 
our honored librarians have come very 
near doing in their published statements. 
Note, I do not say the open shelf makes 
thieves, they are made already in plenty, 
watching for opportunities. Ask your 
merchants about their experience. 

In an impassioned appeal for the open 
shelf by a prominent librarian at the 
Atlanta conference, nine years ago, he 
exclaimed: The mere loss of $300 or 
$400 worth of books a year should not 
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be allowed to stand in the way of the 
open shelf system for a single minute, 

The result of these teachings by such 
influential men of our association is 
shown today, after 12 years’ experience, 
in redoubled losses by theft and mutila- 
tion, not only in their own libraries, but 
in many others that had not the courage 
or experience to resist their soft per- 
suasive voices. 

Does not this look a little like en- 
couraging and conniving at theft? And 
can your most expert accountant 
figure out how far this virus may 
spread through the body politic, how 
much harm it may do in deadening that 
keen sense of honesty which society, by 
a hundred different means, is striving to 
inculcate in the minds of the rising gen- 
eration? To hold out opportunities for 
theft is a crime—to invite it, to condone 
it, and by one of our great educational 
institutions, is monstrous. I cannot think 
it is for this that the free public library 
is supported by a generous and confiding 
people. 

I find few inventories mentioned in 
annual reports. Are they afraid of the 
revelations an inventory would make? 
Is it harder to take an inventory of 150,- 
000 books than of $150,000 worth of 
stock in a wholesale hardware, grocery 
or drug store? 

May [| tell you how we do in Peoria? 

With a present library of 100,000 
v. and a stack room capacity for 200,- 
000 we keep our books in a carefully 
classified order on the shelves in the stack 
room immediately behind the long de- 
livery counter. On this counter you will 
find a few, some 40 or 50, of the late 
novels, books that are skimmed today 
and skimmed milk tomorrow, but if you 
want a really good novel or any of the 
classified books it is back in its proper 
place in the stack room and our assistants 
will hand it to you in a minute, or, ac- 
cording to tests made, at the rate of three 
a minute on an average. 

In an open case adjoining our delivery 
counter, immediately under the eye of 
all our assistants, we keep some 600 v. 
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works in the different 
classes—theology, philosophy, history, 
biography, science, travel, [his much we 
yield to the open shelf:idea and it satis- 
fies our people. Of course we have 
thieves too like other folks, but we ac- 
knowledge it before the event. In ample 
cases around cur readirg room are 18 
different sets of cyclopedias and diction- 
aries and large works of reference, many. 
In our closed children’s room at the far 
end of our reading room, entering and 
leaving by a single wicket, we have some 
6o0co v. of juvenile literature of all 
classes and all accessible on open 
shelves, under the watchful guardianship 
of an experienced children’s librarian. 
This I approve of. The child who as 
vet has no faintest idea of what is to be 
found in books outside of school books, 
makes here his first acquaintance with 
that boundless world. A few years later 
he will know what he wan:s and ask for 
it. 

But in addition to this if any person 
whatever desires to gratify his curiosity 
by a sight of what we have behind those 
walls in our stack room, he is at once 
shown through the whole wilderness of 
books, and if he is pursuing some special 
object and wishes to spend some time in 
his chosen department we cheerfully 
bring him of our best, or we give him 
a chair and table by his books and leave 
him by himself. One visit satisfies his 
curiosity and after that he finds himself 
much better served, just as I am, by the 
attendants. 

For, after all, the real test of the use- 
fulness of a library lies in its ability not 
only to hand out the latest new novel 
promptly, but, far more exacting than 
that, to answer every reasonable demand 
made upon it for the latest, most reliable 
information on the ten thousand different 
subjects of human inquiry constantly 
arising. This means labor, it means 
study, it means foresight and preparation 
in the supplying of books, and, not one 
whit less, dces it mean intelligence, ex- 
perience and quick responsive knowledge 
on the part of the assistants at the deliv- 
ery desk. 
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Thoughts on Cataloging and Catalog- 
ers* 


Ancrew Keogh, reference librarian, Yale uni- 
versity 


It is the business of the reference li- 
brarian to give interested and effectual 
help to readers. However adequate his 
own resources, he must constantly de- 
pend upon other departments of the li- 
brary for the proper provision, arrange- 
ment and record of material. For suc- 
cessful work he needs a suitable collection 
of books, convenient of access, carefully 
classified and exhaustively cataloged. 
For the critical classification of the 
books and for thoroughness of his 
records, the cataloger is chiefly responsi- 
ble. The reference librarian’s use of the 
classification and of the cataloging is 
the most searching test of their -effici- 
ency. Moreover, his judgment is that 
of the public, whose eyes and hands he 
is. 

The first and greatest duty of the cat- 
aloger is to classify his books. The ref- 
erence librarian, like the public, prefers 
an examination of the shelves to an 
examination of any catalog. <A _cat- 
alog is necessary for the details of each 
subject, and for the quick finding of any 
particular book. It is, however, but a 
means to an end, and is of little impor- 
tance in itself. It stands in the same 
relation to a library as an index stands 
to a book. Its usefulness, like that of 
a railway time-table or a book index, is 
in proportion to its simplicity and _ its 
completeness. 

The catalog should be simple. It is de- 
signed to answer certain questions, and 
the best catalog answers these questions 
with the least trouble to the user. It 
should be a labor-saving and not a 
trouble-making device. It should reveal 
and not repel. Theoretical considera- 
tions should therefore always give way 
to facility of use. The catalog should 
be complete as well as simple. It should 
give different methods of approach to 
the books, and should, therefore, be in 
as many different forms as possible. It 


*Read before the Catalog section at Minne- 
tonka. 
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should also be a complete index to the 
contents of the library. While analytical 
work is beyond the means of any library 
or of any single cataloger, it is not be- 
yond the means of libraries as a whole, or 
the ability of the cataloging pro‘<ession. 
Every cataloger should take an active 
part in cooperative efforts and should use 
the results of such efforts as part of his 
own catalog. The catalog should, finally, 
be complete to date, special effort being 
made to list pramptly the most recent 
accessions. 

In all this cataloging work the refer- 
ence librarian can be of the greatest help. 
In the, classification of books, in the 
choice of books for the reference shelves, 
in the compilation or annotation of read- 
ing lists, te can use his own store of 
knowledge or draw upon that of experts 
as he meets them in this daily work. His 
knowledge of the ways of readers spe- 
cially fits him for the suggestion or use 
of new subject-heedings and for the re- 
vision of cld ones. It is Of vital impor- 
tance to the success of the library that 
the reference librarian and the cataloger 
should work in harmony. This harmony 
is attained by appointing these officers 
with an eye to their human qualities, as 
well as to their technical fitness; by en- 
couraging staff meetings with opportuni- 
ties of informal discussion; by making 
the work of these officers and their as- 
sistants interchangeable by a system of 
substitution; by giving to assistants of 
special knowledge complete charge of 
certain departments, for both reference 
and cataloging purposes, instead of di- 
viding the work by technical detail. By 
these and similar means each would un- 
derstand the other’s needs and point of 
view, and the resulting sense of mutual 
obligation would develop a_ unison -of 
movement and a spirit of team-play that 
would benefit the whole library. 





The world delights in sunny people. 
The old are hungering for love more 
than for bread. The air of joy is very 
cheap; and, if you can heln the noor on 
with a garment of praise, it will be bet- 
ter for them than blankets. 


The Civic Value of Library Work 
with Children* 


Graham Taylor, director, Chica > school of 
civics and pritentsrcpy, Cr.icago 


The child is coming to be as much 
of a civic problem as it ever has been 
a family problem. Upon the normality 
of its children the strength and_per- 
petuity of the state depend, as surely 
as the dependency and delinquency of 
its children undermine the prowess and 
menace the life of the state. The edu- 
cation and discipline, labor and recrea- 
tion of the child figure larger all the 
while in our legislation and taxes, our 
thinking and literature. 

Democracy, machine industry, immi- 
gration and child psychology combine 
to make the child a new problem t» 
the modern state and city, especially in 
America. With the problems of the 
child’s normality and defectiveness, dis- 
cipline and delinquency, work and play, 
and its assimilation into the body politic, 
our towns and cities, states and nation 
have been forced to deal. Hitherto we 
have dealt far more with the negative 
and repressive aspects of these problems 
than with any constructive ideal, pur- 
pose and method respecting them. We 
have, for instance, paid more attention 
to defective children than to the pre- 
nat2l antecedents and early conditions 
of child life. We have been too long 
punishing juvenile delinquency without 
trying to help.the backward and way- 
ward child. We have let young children 
work withovt regard to the industrial 
efficiency of their whole life. We are 
only beginring to skare the attention 
we have paid to the education of our 
children with the equally serious prob- 
lem of their recreation. We have been 
content merely with their physical ex- 
ercise and have been stuvidly obtuse 
to awaking and satisfying the pleas- 
urable interest of the child in his play 
and the organization of it. Where 
trere Fave been an un-American fear 


*Read before Children’s librarians’ section at 
Minnetonka meeting. 
e 
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of immigration and feeling against the 
immigrant there has been all too little 
effort put forth to assimilate the for- 
eign elements of our local population. 

But we are coming to see that to pre- 
possess is better than to dispossess. 
Prevention is found to be a surer and 
cheaper solvent of our child problems 
than punishment. The child’s own re- 
sources for self-development and self- 
mastery prove to be greater than all the 
repressive measures to obtain and main- 
tain our control over him. Thus our 
very disciplinary measures have _be- 
come saner and more effective. No 
way-mark of our civilization registers 
greater progress than our abandonment 
of the criminal procedure against chil- 
dren and our adoption of the paternal 
spirit and method of our juvenile courts 
and reformatory measures. To our 
agencies for dealing with defectives and 
delinquents we have added the kinder- 
garten and all the lines of constructive 
principles, methods and _ instrumentali- 
ties of constructive work with children. 

Chief among these is the use we are 
making of the child’s natural instinct 
for play and mental diversion as a 
means of building up both the individ- 
ual and the social life. Chicago has 
made the discovery of the civic value 
of recreation centers for the play of the 
people. Not since old Rome’s circus 
maximus and the Olympic games of 
Greece has any city made such provi- 
sion for the recreation of its people as 
is to be found in these great play fields, 
surrounding the beautifully designed 
and well-equipped field houses, which, 
at a cost of $12,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money, have been built in the 
most crowded districts of Chicago. 

The recreation centers illustrate the 
civic opportunity and value of library 
work with children. For the Chicago 
public library was quick to see and 
seize the advantage thus offered to 
serve the city. The delivery stations 
and reading rooms established in these 
field houses are already recognized to 


be the most useful of its centers to the 
child life of the city. The organized 
volunteer codperation of several groups 
of women has added the story hour as 
a regular feature of the library work 
at these playgrounds. 

The quick and large response given 
by the people to these civic extensions 
of library service in every city and 
town where they have been offered, 
demonstrates what a large field of use- 
fulness awaits public library enterprise 
and occupancy. But the experiment 
has gone far enough to prove the ab- 
solute necessity of having librarians 
especially trained for work with chil- 
dren; and to that end, the addition of 
children’s librarians to the classified 
civjl service lists for which special ex- 
aminations are set. 

Equally with the schools and play- 
grounds our library centers are essen- 
tial to American democracy. All three 
are to be classed together as our most 
democratic and efficient agencies for 
training our people into their citizen- 
ship and assimilating them into the 
American body-politic. Nowhere are 
we on a more common footing of an 
equality of opportunity than in the pub- 
lic school, the public playground and 
the public library. 

The public school stands upon that 
bit of mother earth which belongs 
equally to us all. The playground is 
open alike to all comers. And the pub- 
lic library is not only as free and open 
to all as to any of our whole people, 
but also confers citizenship in that time- 
long, world-wide democracy of the Re- 
public of Letters. 

The civic service thus democratically 
to be rendered by library work with 
children is indispensably valuable. It 
may be made more and more invalu- 
able to any community by intelligent in- 
sight into the needs of the people and 
the practical and prompt application of 
library resources, which are limited only 
by our capacity, enterprise and energy 
to develop and apply them. 
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An Open Letter to the Librarians of 
Illinois 

It is one of the librarians’ axioms that 
they should take no active part in local 
questions about which there may be a 
difference of opinion. This is particu- 
larly true as regards politics. This does 
not mean, however, that it is not in the 
province of librarians to mention to can- 
didates for political offices related to li- 
brary affairs, the needs of the situation 
and their own expectations in regard to 
probable action that may be taken by 
persons elected to office by popular vote. 

During the coming summer in [Ili- 
nois, nominations will be made for pub- 
lic offices closely touching the library 
situation in the state, and in the fall 
members of the legislature and those 
who will form the state library board 
will be elected. There is no disputing 
the fact that the utmost indifference, not 
to say opposition, has been shown, here- 
tofore, on the part of those officers to- 
ward the attempts of library workers 
and organizations interested in the de- 
velopment of library interests in Illinois, 
to obtain better conditions and facilities 
for state supervision of library extension. 
It would seem, therefore, not only fit- 
ting, but incumbent upon librarians, 
library trustees and everyone interested 
in educational development of the state, 
to do two things. First, to call the at- 
tention, of the candidates for the offices 
having to do with libraries in Illinois, to 
the fact that the greatest neglect has 
been given to these matters in the past. 
Second, that they are interested and will 
expect the proper consideration and as- 
sistance from the persons elected to the 
offices having relation to these matters. 

An earnest, clear and emphatic pres- 
entation of conditions and expectations 
should be given to every proposed can- 
didate for member of the legislature in 
any party and to the candidates for the 
offices composing the state library board, 
both before and after the state conven- 
tion. 

A good deal of the apathy which is, 
after all, tre greatest obstacle in the way 
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of proper legislation is due to the fact 
that the local library authorities have 
not impressed their wishes on the state 
officers in whose hands lies the power to 
better the library situation. An appeai 
is made on behalf of those who need 
state aid in their efforts, to those who 
can help in the manner suggested, to do 
so at this time. 
Mary EILEEN AHERN. 
President Illinois library association. 





Library Institute in [Illinois 


The third library institute for the 
year, under the auspices of the Illinois 
library association, was held at Cen- 
tralia, June g-10. While the attendance 
of librarians was not so great as at 
Wheaton, more libraries were repre- 
sented than was the case at Jackson- 
ville. One reason for this, perhaps, is 
the accessibility of Centralia by railroad. 

The institute was called to order at 
2 o'clock on Tuesday with about 25 
persons present. The number was in- 
creased by residents of Centralia until 
the directors’ room and alcove, in which 
the meeting was held, were too small 
for the audience and the second session 
of the afternoon was held in the as- 
sembly room of the library. Book buy- 
ing, book selection, lists, book distribu- 
tion and circulation were presented by 
Miss Ahern, president of the associa- 
tion, who conducted the institute. The 
discussions were entirely informal, the 
librarians asking questions freely and 
offering comment as they had anything 
to say. Samples of books, lists from 
various libraries, sources of helpfulness, 
such as the A. L. A. Booklists, literature 
of library commissions and special lists 
issued by the A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
were offered and recommended. The 
facilities of various book houses for fill- 
ing orders were discussed and this was 
a valuable thing,. because incorrect ideas 
in the buying of books were manifest. 

At 4 o'clock the second session with 
a representation of the study clubs and 
the public schools was held. The county 
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superintendent, the principal of the high 
school and others offered their views on 
library usefulness, Rev. Bronson and 
Miss Hallen represented the study 
clubs. The librarians generally entered 
into the discussion of ways and means 
of attracting people to the library. 
Chalmers R. Hadley, of the Indiana 
library commission, was present and 
joined in the discussions. 

. At night a public meeting was held in 
the Methodist church. An address was 
made by Mr Hadley on What state 
supervision of library extension offers, 
in which he gave a most interesting and 
helpful exposition of the work that he 
is doing in Indiana. 

Miss Ahern, president of the Illinois 
library association, then spoke of the 
need of such a work in Illinois and re- 
viewed the efforts that had been made 
to secure state supervision. She gave 
what she considered the reasons why 
legislation to that end had not been ob- 
tained. She closed by urging everybody 
present to appoint himself or herself a 
committee of one to pledge representa- 
tives and senators in the next state legis- 
lature to the support of the bill before 
the body assembles at Springfield. A 
number of questions were asked from 
the audience and answered. Mr Bundy 
and Mr Noleman, members of the Cen- 
tralia library board, and Rev. Bronson 
added their plea for state supervision. 

On Wednesday morning the session 
began at g o'clock and lasted until noon. 
Owing to the increase of library spirit 
and better acquaintance among those 
present, the session was most interest- 
ing. Bookbinding, library records, work 
with children and open shelves were 
discussed. 

At the close of the session there was a 
general expression of satisfaction over 
the work of the institute and a vote of 
thanks was tendered the conductor for 
holding it. During the meeting the ques- 
tion of organizing a permanent South- 
ern Illinois library club was discussed, 
but the idea was discouraged on the 
ground that the state association needed 


all the help that could be given in its 
work and that to divide the state would 
be to divide the library power to the 
detriment of both sections. 





Librarian of Worcester, Mass. 
Editor Pusiic LiprarigEs: 

Will you please state that I am still 
librarian of the Free public library, 
Worcester, Mass. ? 

I have signified my intention of not 
being a candidate for reélection at the 
annual meeting next January, doing 
this early so that the board of directors 
may have their minds made up in re- 
gard to a successor when my _ with- 
drawal takes place. 

I leave library work in order to do 
other work which I desire to do before 
bodily and mental vigor fail. 

SAMUEL S. GREEN. 

June 26, 1908. 





A Word of Warning 


Editor Pustic Lrprarigs: 

We should like to warn librarians of 
a very clever swindler, who asks to 
borrow money, inasmuch as he secured 
a “permanent loan” of $15 from our 
library. He called himself Mr Perry 
and said that he had just been put in 
charge of the Manuscript department 
of the Boston public library. Fle may 
be the same one that George Cary Eg- 
gleston warns the public about in the 
Publishers’ Weekly of June 20 

Yours very truly, 
A. UNDERHILL. 
Vassar college library, 
June 25, 1908. 





Success 


It lies behind two swing doors, swung 
to, 

The audience room is always tull, 

And some get there thro’ the door 
marked “Push” 

And some thro’ the door marked “Pull.” 


—Life. 
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The founders of librarianship—In a_ re- 
cent well-merited commendation of the 
library career of John Edmands of 
Philadelphia, in Library Journal, refer- 
ence was made to the men who were 
particularly active in formulating the 
principles of librarianship as exempli- 
fied particularly in library literature 
and library doctrine. Among those who 
were so named were Dr Winsor, Mr 
Cutter and Mr Green, all of whom did 
notable work in the early progress of 
library development, and deserve to be 
held in grateful remembrance by libra- 
rians. 

From this list the name of Melvil 
Dewey was omitted, doubtless uninten- 
tionally, but certainly no list or record 
of the early workers in library devel- 
opment is complete without the name 
of this master mind. Possessing a 
quick, active spirit, alert, keen, perhaps 
at times a little impetuous, but always 
with a far-reaching vision that made for 
progress, Mr Dewey fairly deserves a 
place in the front rank of library work- 
ers from 1876 to 1906, and no list can 
fairly overlook him in the work he did. 

He was secretary of the A. L. A. for 
the first 10 years of its existence and 


I 


un 


as one reads of those early years, the 
ubiquitous interest and effort of Mr 
Dewey is not wanting in any phase of 
library discussion, from the size of 
catalog cards to the scientific training 
for librarianship. The honor for this 
latter belongs entirely to Mr Dewey, as 
he stood fast for it in spite of opposi- 
tion and the lukewarmness of even his 
special friends and finally established a 
place for it in library development. 
When one takes into consideration the 
fact that library training was developed 
in the State library at Albany in the 
midst of, and in spite of, tremendous 
deterrence of political action surround- 
ing the notable authorities of that 
notable place, one may well question 
whether the peculiar ability there dis- 
played does not give him special claim 
to be mentioned in any list of library 
workers of either an early or a late 
date. 

A. L. A. at Minnetonka— The dividing 
point of the librarian’s year has come 
again. The annual meeting of the A. 
L. A. caused an increase of interest and 
expectation, a week of enjoyment for 
many, hard work for others and time 
and substance for thought for the rest 
of the year. In some ways there was 
a distinct gain in the matter of discus- 
sion, particularly concerning topics re- 
lating to the work in small libraries. 
In the general meetings the English 
sparrows had it all their own way. 

One of the striking features of the 
meeting was the absence of any domi- 
nant note. To one familiar with the 
meetings of years ago, there seemed also 
a dearth of strong personalities, though 
perhaps a larger number than usual oi 
promising material. 
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The consideration of removal of head- 
quarters to Chicago furnished the only 
occasion when any considerable mani- 
festation of interest was displayed. That 
this was a spontaneous, genuine exhi- 
bition of interest is questionable. Per- 
sonal interest on the part of some, dis- 
appointment over the loss of prestige 
on the part of others, and an absence of 
knowledge of the real facts in the case, 
on the part of still others, contributed to 
the ripples that attended the announce- 
ment of the fact that it was proposed 
to put A. L. A. headquarters in a down- 
town building in which was located a 
large book store. On the seventh floor 
of a nine-story building, close to the 
great libraries of Chicago, about 1200 
square feet of space had been secured 


through the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. The fact that there are five 


floors devoted to offices and various other 
classes of business between the space al- 
lotted to the A. L. A, and the book store 
did not seem to offer sufficient safety, in 
the minds of some, to the morals of the 
unwary librarians who might wander 
into headquarters. 

This objection 
those who were interested in securing for 
the A. L, A. the most advantageous lo- 
cality both for the association to carry 
on its work and for the great body of 
librarians who would look to headquar- 
ters for assistance. The matter was 
finally referred to the executive board 
with power to act, and it is not too much 
to hope that their judgment will settle 
the matter without serious injury to any- 
one concerned. 

Too much cannot be said of the efforts 
of the local committee in seeking to make 
the visitors feel the cordial hospitality 


had not occurred to 


which it was their constant effort to 
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offer. The Daily Cumulative was a most 
welcome and helpful visitor, to which 
everyone turned with a sense of gratitude 
to its promoters. 

The visitors felt that hereafter they 
would be justified in classifying the story 
of the feud between St Paul and Minne- 
apolis with the starred fiction. There 
seemed no evidence of it in the codpera- 
tion of the committees and hosts of the 
Twin Cities in looking after the welfare 
of the visitors. 

The presence of an increased number 
of visitors from Canada was most grati- 
fying. The Pacific coast and the West 
generally had a good representation, and 
the impression was evident that “the ut- 
termost parts of the earth” were not so 
far away after all. 

It is to be regretted that more of the 
older members of the association were 
not present, but the character of the new 
comers gives much encouragement for 
the future success of library interests in 
America. 

Vacation time —This is the last issue 
of Pusric Lipraries before October. 
It has a fairly good report of the 
A. L. A. meeting at Minnetonka. If 
fuller details are desired they can be 
found in the 4. L. A. Bulletin, which 
will appear shortly. On account of the 
report of the A. L. A. meeting, several 
interesting accounts of state meetings 
had to be omitted. This is regrettable 
but unavoidable with the space at our 
We trust the librarians will 
nature 


command. 


respond to the call of tired 
during the summer and rest from their 
The library will not dissolve 


from its duties 


labors. 

if there is time taken 

to recuperate. To paraphrase Kipling, 
We shall rest, and faith! we do need it! 
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Library Reading Course 

If it is not possible to purchase the 
books referred to from time to time in 
the Library reading course, the larger 
number of them may be borrowed from 
the Traveling library, in states having 
Library commissions, The loan of the 
book for two weeks will afford oppor- 
tunity for examination, if not sufficient 
time for careful reading; the references 
are specific enough to enable the reading 
to be done in a short time. If the book 
is desired for continued study it should 
be purchased by the local library, if pos- 
sible, as no book has been referred to in 
this course that would not be a useful 
addition to any public library. Librari- 
ans should acquire the ability to examine 
a large proportion of books by title-page, 
contents and introduction, reading a page 
here and there through the book, and 
thus form some conclusion as to whether 
or not that book has a message for her 
and her public. 

In the book referred to in last month’s 
course, Some principles of literary criti- 
cism, by C. T. Winchester, the author 
summarizes the elements entering into 
the critical examination of literature as 
follows: 

1) Emotion, which is the characteris- 
tic and distinguishing element of liter- 
ature, 

2) Imagination, without which it is 
impossible in most instances to awaken 
emotion. 

3) Thought, which must be the basis 
of all forms of art, except music. 

4) Form, which is not an end in it- 
self, but the means by which all thought 
and feeling find expression. 

If we are to know our books we must 
have some sort of basis for evaluation, 
and the book by Winchester is therefore 
recommended not only for the chapter 
entitled, What is literature? but for the 
entire presentation of the principles that 
enter into literary criticism. 

Atice S. Tyrer, 
For the League of library commissions. 
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Books valuable in the study of art 


A list of some 30 titles of books of 
interest in the study of art history has 
been compiled by Anna McC. Beckley, 
reference librarian of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) public library. Only books of un- 
usual value are included (omitting hand- 
books whose values lie in brief refer- 
ences to a work), which may be used as 
a basis for class study. From this list 
are chosen three or four books which 
would best supply general informa- 
tion to one not particularly familiar with 
the history of art but who wishes to add 
to his interest, knowledge. 


Under architecture— 


Fletcher, Banister, 1833-1899. A 
history of architecture on the com- 


parative method for the student, 
draughtsman and amateur, 4 ed. 
London. 1905. Ii 


The book is intended strictly for reference, 
to be used in connection with more extended 
treatises on the different periods. To aid in 
this extended study the author has given, at 
the close of each division, a list of the best 
books, technical and popular, including even 
novels whose local color is accurate. The 
comparative features are presented in the 
best possible form for purposes of study. 
The architectural character of the prevailing 
styles in different countries is placed in par- 
allel columns. Comparative plans and com- 
parative views of models of different buildings 
are given on opposite pages. The illustra- 


tions are beautiful and selected with the 
greatest care. The index is particularly ac- 
curate. 


Under sculpture— 


Mitchell, Mrs Lucy Myers (Wright). 
History of ancient sculpture. New 
York. Dodd, Mead. 1905. 2 v. [Il. 


An excellent history of ancient sculpture, 
accurate as far as modern research and mod- 
ern scholarship admit, and free from the 
acceptance of bold theories. One who wishes 
to take up the study of ancient sculpture 
would not make a mistake in choosing this 
work. Mrs Mitchell has written her book 
with the enthusiasm and interest of one who 
not only understands her subject but who is 
thoroughly in sympathy with it. She is over 
modest when she gives credit to Profs. Brun, 
Furtwangler and others for the “jewels” in 
the “somber web” of her own narrative, for 
every chapter is of fascinating interest. The 
supplementary table on museums, arranged in 
historical order, is very useful. 
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Under painting— 

Layard, Austin Henry. The Italian 
schools of painting. Based on the 
handbook of Kugler. 6 ed. Thor- 
oughly revised and in part rewritten 
by Austin H. Layard. London. J. 
Murray. 1902. 2 Vv. 


An invaluable edition of a standard work. 
This is no dry-as-dust treatise on the sub- 
ject, but a work full of interest and charac- 
terized by the enthusiasm that Signor Moreili 
seems to have imparted to all his devoted 
followers and listeners. Sir Henry Layard 
has rewritten much of the book, the results 
of his personal observation, and he has given 
in every case excellent accounts of the Ita!- 
ian schools, as he would recognize them. 
Errors have been corrected after careful ex- 
amination of all available Italian archives. 


Kugler, Franz Theodor. Handbook 
of painting, German, Flemish and 
Dutch schools. Remodeled by the 
late Prof. Dr Wagner and_ thor- 
oughly revised, and in part rewritten 
by the late Sir Joseph A. Crowe. 
London. J. Murray. 1808. 2 v. IIl. 

A book of equal value with Layard’s edi- 
tion of Kugler of the Italian schools. Though 
not rewritten and edited with the charm that 
marks the Italian book, no man was better 
equipped for the task than Sir Joseph Crowe. 

3erenson, Bernard. The Central 
Italian painters, with an index to 
their works. 1900. 

Northern Italian painters of the 
Renaissance, with an index to their 
works. 1907. 

Venetian painters of the Renais- 
sance, with an index to their works. 
1903. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

Lorenzo Lotto. An essay in con- 
structive art criticism. 1895. 

The study of criticism of Italian 
art. 90%. 2 v. Ill. 

G. Bell & Sons. London. 

Most valuable small books containing in- 
dexes of the works of the principal painters. 

Mr. Berenson is scientific and his book is 
what he terms it, an essay in constructive 
criticism. He is a man who is honest with 
himself and honest with his readers, as his 
preface to this new edition indicates. 

Miss Beckley says in closing: 

While Berenson’s works are invaluable, I 
think Layard’s would be first choice, as one 
must have a general knowledge of the sub- 
ject before taking up hcoks that specialize. 


Reading for July 


Theme—State supervision of library 
extension, 


In last month’s reading was presented 
the references relating to the National 
library and its work as it relates to 
other libraries, Mention should also be 
made further of the spirit of helpfulness 
of the various department libraries which 
respond to calls for information quite 
readily. The public document depart- 
ment, the agriculture department, the 
Bureau of education and others deserve 
recognition in speaking of the U. S. gov- 
ernment libraries, though of course not 
in the same degree as the Library of 
Congress. 

This month state supervision is pre- 
sented. State supervision of library ex- 
tension follows two lines, first through 
the library commissions and, second, 
through the state libraries. Sometimes, 
as in Iowa, Maine, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, there is a combination between 
the two to the advantage of all con- 
cerned, 

Examples of the first are Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Connecticut, Nebraska, In- 
diana, Oregon and others. Examples of 
the second are found in New Hampshire, 
New York, Virginia, California and 
Washington. Those in charge of affairs 
in any of these states may be addressed 
at the respective capitals for further in- 
formation, 

Examples of states having no library 
extension activities in care of the state 
are Mississippi. Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Nevada, Utah, Illinois and others. 

What a commission can do to aid libraries, 
H. H. Langton. Pustic Lrprarigs, 9:212-216. 

Instructional work of library commissions, 
Alice S. Tyler. Pupttc Liprares, 10:60-61. 

Broadening of state libraries, Melvil Dewey. 
Pustic LrpraRIEs, Il :22. 

The place of the state library, Mary Eiieen 
Ahern. Pustic Lrsprariss, 8 :376-377. 

State aid to libraries, Gratia Countryman. 

UBLIC LIBRARIES, 10:55-60. 

Any of the state commissions and the 
active state libraries will respond to in- 
quiries for information relating to their 
work in library extension. 

[ Nore.—If the length of the material 
this month seems excessive, it must be 
remembered that there will be no further 
material before October. | 
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American Library Association 
Report of proceedings 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
American library association was held 
at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., June 22-27. 

In point of attendance it was the 
third largest in the history of the asso- 
ciation. Meeting at the same time and 
place in affiliation was the American 
association of law libraries, the League 
of library commissions,- the National 
association of state libraries and the 
Mississippi valley historical _ society. 
These gatherings brought in a large 
number of viewpoints, which added to 
the general interest of the meetings. 
Added to these, library school associa- 
tions and several state associations held 
more or less informal meetings, though 
the membership of the latter is identical 
with the membership of the A. L. A. 

Owing to the large attendance it was 
not possible to locate the visitors at one 
hotel, though everyone was placed so 
that a view of the winding waters met 
him at some point of his environment. 
While there was some disadvantage re- 
sulting from being away from_head- 
quarters, it was compensated for by the 
beauty and quiet of the surroundings 
and oftentimes by more comfortable 
quarters than was the lot of those lo- 
cated in the headquarters. Too much 
cannot be said of the indefatigable 
efforts and constant attention on the 
part of the local committee .for the 
pleasure and comfort of the visitors. 


General sessions 


The first general session was held on 
Monday evening and was opened by the 
president, A. FE. Bostwick, New York 
public library, with an address on the 
Librarian as a censor. 

He held that a collection of books 
for the public may be censured. The 
principles underlying the censorship 
must be based on truth, the good and 
‘he beautiful. There are limitations 
beyond which the librarian may not go. 
In order to secure the truth there must 


be often books on both sides of a ques- 
tion, as, a history of a civil war. Per- 
sonal polemics should be excluded. Bad 
books are sometimes artistic, as witness 
the work of Bernard Shaw. Time and 
place mark decency and propriety. Ar- 
‘istic workmanship is sometimes the ve- 
hicle by which leniency is conveyed to 
bad fiction, Material may be bad and 
not ugly and vice versa. What is ac- 
cepted in Paris will not be received in 
America. .Discussions are sometimes 
held in certain places by certain per- 
sons, but will not be tolerated by others 
at another time and place. Convention- 
ality decides much of this. A book that 
skims a subject induces the reader to 
think he knows it all. 

The various reports of the associa- 
tion were made relating to the business 
and progress of the work during the 
past year, all showing steady progress. 

The report of the endowment funds 
showed cash deposit of $7515, bonds at 
par $102,000, mortgage $2500, making 
a total of $112,015 credited to the asso- 
ciation. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
evening’s program was the paper on 
Canadian libraries of long ago, pre- 
sented by L. J. Burpee, librarian of 
Public library, Ottawa, Canada. 

Canadian libraries of long ago 

Opening with a brief sketch of the 
libraries of New France, which were 
for the most part in private hands, and 
a few words on the library of Laval 
university, now 250 years of age, Mr 
Burpee traced the history of the first 
public library in Canada, the Quebec 
library, founded in 1785 by _ Haldi- 
mand, then governor-general of the 
colony, Turning east to the land of the 
“Blvenoses,” he described one or two 
of the early Nova Scotian libraries, not- 
ably that of King’s college, the alma 
mater of “Sam Slick.” Returning to 
Montreal, he gave an account of the 
first library established there, toward 
the close of the eighteenth century; and, 
still moving westward, described the 
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library founded by Governor Simcoe at 
“muddy little York,” the humble parent 
of Toronto; and the long-forgotten 
Niagara library, which flourished from 
1800 to 1820, through the stormy days 
of 1812-14, and’ incidentally paid its 
worthy librarian an average yearly 
salary of £2 or thereabouts.. Mr Burpee 
gave some space to the vicissitudes of 
the Canadian library of Parliament. 
which grew out of the old provincial 
libraries of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and waxed not fat for many years be- 
cause it was given too much exercise, 
moving about with the seat of govern- 
ment, from Kingston to Montreal, then 
to Quebec, then to Toronto, then back 
to Quebec again, and, finally, to Ottawa, 
where it rested from its labors and 
added inches to its girth to such good 
purpose that it has long outgrown the 
stately proportions of its home on 
Parliament Hill. Once more moving 
west, Mr Burpee gave an_ interesting 
account of early libraries in the Canadian 
fur trade, at the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s posts on the Bay, and the North 
West Company’s famous establishment, 
Fort Chipewyan, on Lake Athabaska. 
The Red River library was described 
in some detail: and the paper closed 
with an account of the old fur-traders’ 
library at Fort Vancouver, the first li- 
brary on the Pacific coast. 

The evening session closed with a 
greeting from New Zealand by Her- 
bert W. Baillie, librarian of Public li- 
brary, Wellington, New Zealand. It 
was an interesting report of the library 
activities in a far away country, which 
showed that even in the remote corners 
of the earth the public library is mak- 
ing its way as an educational institu- 
tion. Mr Baillie’s statement that the 
labor societies of Wellington were his 
firmest supporters and most interested 
patrons, gave a hint which might be of 
service to the public libraries of America. 

The second general session was called 
to order by Mr Bostwick at 9:30 a. m., 
Wednesday, June 24. 


A report on the proceedings of the 
council relative to headquarters, by Mr 
Wyer, stated that Chicago had_ been 
decided upon and that the offer of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce to 
provide quarters there was under con- 
sideration. 

International relations 


The report of Committee on inter- 
tional relation, through its chairman, Dr 
E. C. Richardson, contained the follow- 
ing points: 

During the past year the association 
has been represented at the meeting of 
the British library association by J. C. M. 
Hanson, of the Library of Congress, and 
will be represented at the International 
historical congress in August through a 
paper prepared by Mr Hanson and pre- 
sented by A. P. C. Griffin. 

The most noteworthy matter of the 
current year is the completion of the In- 
ternational cataloging rules still farther 
advanced since their presentation in 
proof at Ashville through personal con- 
ference of Mr. Hanson with British li- 
brarians, 

There have been a rather unusually 
large number of American librarians 
traveling among European libraries dur- 
ing the past vear. The chairman of this 
committee following in the footsteps of 
Mr Putnam and Mr Hanson found espe- 
cially in Germany that their visits had 
been particularly fruitful in establishing 
those relationships of mutual understand- 
ing of one another’s work on which the 
hope of extending international codpera- 
tion must chiefly rest. There does not 
seem any very tangible method of get- 
ting a universal understanding as to 
cataloging entry, but the matter of cen- 
tralized cataloging and bureau of in- 
formation work is getting so well estab- 
lished in connection with the matter of 
international library loans that the 
printed card must logically come in a 
very short time and with it more con- 
sideration of international uniformity of 
entry. The continent is so far ahead of 
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us in the matter of international library 
loan as it is kehind us, thanks to the Li- 
brary of Congress, in central cataloging. 

J. C. M. Hanson of Library of Con- 
gress presented 
Report of committee on international code 

of cataloging rules 

The rules in their final form as agreed 
upon by the two associations, the Ameri- 
can library association and the Library 
association, were presented as the report 
of the committee. Out of the 174 rules 
full agreement was reached on 1660. 
There remains, therefore, eight on which 
there is still greater or less difference of 
opinion. There is a distinct principle 
underlying these differences. Our Brit- 
ish associates consider that authors (men 
or women) who have been so inconsider- 
ate as to change their names ought to be 
entered under the earliest form. We 
Americans, on the other hand, hold that 
the later form must, as a rule, be se- 
lected. Similarly, the British committee 
would retain periodicals which change 
their titles under the earliest title. The 
American committee would choose the 
latest title with brief reference under 
the earlier form. 

The proof submitted represents the 
main code. A simplified edition intended 
for small libraries of a popular character 
is in preparation under the direction of 
Miss Kroeger of the committee, assisted 
by Miss Hitchler of Brooklyn. Further, 
an edition on cards may be printed if 
there is a sufficient demand for this form 
of issue to warrant the extra expense. 

The British edition is also to be issued 
by the Publishing Board, the edition to 
consist of 1200 copies, and to be ready 
for distribution at the Brighton meeting 
in August. The only difference between 
this and the American edition is an oc- 
casional variation in spelling of words 
like honor, catalog, etc. Further, in tlre 
eight rules referred to, the British vari- 
ant will naturally precede, the American 
rule being printed as a note. In the 
American edition the reverse order is to 
hold. 

Finally, it may not be without inter- 
est to note that the Anglo-American 


egreement has evidently aroused some 
interest also in other countries of Eu- 
rope. In March the chairman was re- 
quested to contribute some statement on 
this agreement with a discussion of its 
possible extension to other countries and 
the value and importance of such exten- 
sion, the paper to be submitted before an 
international bibliographic congress to 
convene at Brussels in July. 

In concluding this informal report I 
must state that the success of the present 
agreement is largely due to the fact that 
every member of the committee has given 
to the work in hand his or her best effort, 
and that under the circumstances at times 
not at all encouraging. Perhaps the ele- 
ment which more than any other has con- 
tributed to bring about an understand- 
ing is the generosity and openness with 
which the British committee has met all 
our proposals. I cannot speak too highly 
of the kindly consideration which they 
have shown us throughout the negotia- 
tions, and to that I would attribute very 
largely the fact that we have at last 
achieved that agreement toward which 
we have been striving ever since the 
American library association in 1877, one 
year after its organization, went abroad 
and assisted in the organization of the 
Library association of the United King- 
dom. 

Now that this agreement has _ been 
reached I trust that it will be a long time 
before it will again be necessary to 1n- 
flict on this association a statement on 
cataloging rules. 

Report of committee on bookbinding 


The report of the committee on book- 
binding pointed out the difficulty of giv- 
ing definite advice on binding problems, 
because experiments in different libraries 
are so recent that results are not vet 
available and because conditions vary de- 
cidedly in different parts of the coun- 
trv. In order to help the small libraries 
the committee has continued its cam- 
paign for reinforced bindings. Such 
bindings have worn so well that the com- 
mittee recommends that they be bought 
whenever possible. 
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Most of these books have circulated 
over 60 times in the reinforced binding 
and are still in circulation. The rein- 
forced binding tides the book over the 
time of its popularity, 

The comniittee stated that it does not 
claim to be an evaluation committee and 
there is no necessity for a librarian to 
order any book if he has the smallest 
doubt of its value. 

The report gives a full account of a 
conference held in Washington, June 1, 
to discuss the binding of public docu- 
ments for depository libraries. As a re- 
sult of this conference, at which six 
librarians and government officials were 
present, it is definitely decided to do 
away with sheep and to adopt a certain 
cloth, which was put to severe tests by 
the Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton. The results of this conference are 
more far-reaching than at first appears. 
Not only has the government discarded 
the much-berated sheep for a cloth which 
is clean and which will last indefinitely, 
but it has, through the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, established a standard for book 
cloths. As soon as the specifications of 
this standard have been formulated 
librarians can bring immense pressure to 
bear on manufacturers of book cloths to 
give them an article which will stand 
the tests imposed by the government. 

The report called attention to the fact 
that the cost of binding depends upon 
the wear that it gives and not upon the 
initial cost. In other words a_ book 
which costs 25 cents to rebind may be 
much more expensive in the long run 
than if 35 or 40 cents had been paid 
with a much greater increase in circula- 
tion. 

Talks about books 


The papers of the morning opened 
with one read by Henry E. Legler, of 
the Wisconsin public library commis- 
sion, on “The dear and dummy twelves.” 
Mr Legler gave as the sub-title, The 
librarian’s own shelf of books. and he 
took as his text, Let me love the inside 
of books with Dr Johnson and have 


reverence for their outsides as Mr Gar- 
rick. Librarians should read the books 
they love. Among “the dear and 
dummy twelves” Mr Legler mentioned 
Montaigne, Horace and Moliere.  Li- 
brarians should keep in touch with the 
working world by keeping up with cur- 
rent reading. Librarians must strike 
root in the experience of the past, but 
must live in the ‘present. 

The place, the man and the book, 
was the subject of a paper prepared by 
Sarah B. Askew, of the Public library 
commission, Trenton, N. J., and in her 
absence was read by Jessie Hopkins. 
It was a most interesting, amusing and 
helpful paper on how she had found 
the place, the man and the book in a 
little fishing town among crude people, 
with no knowledge of books*to mention. 
When Miss Askew first went to this 
town she was told that the people would 
not read books, for they had been 
tempted with such books as the Fight- 
ing chance, the Shuttle and others of 
similar character, and not one of these 
books had been read through. Miss 
Askew took hold of the work, money 
was subscribed for a library building, 
which also provided the school rooms. 
Then money for books was raised and 
the question of what books to get came 
up. She studied the people, their likes 
and dislikes, and finally collected 472 
books in the library, which she thought 
would prove of interest to the com- 
munity. She told most interestingly of 
the library party, and how, by reading 
from one book and telling parts of an- 
other, she got the people interested in 
the books, and that night she deliv- 
ered the books herself. Some books 
were put in the collection as an experi- 
ment, such as Uncle Remus, Ivanhoe, 
Oliver Twist and poems. In the back 
of all the books was a list of other 
books dealing with the same subject. 
When Miss Askew returned six months 
later she found that the 472 books had 
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circulated 1610 times. Some books, of 
course, had been out more than others, 
but this was often due to the fact that 
a book was not returned to the library, 
but kept and read again. Westward 
Ho! proved to be one of the most pop- 
ular books with the adults, and Ander- 
sen’s Fairy tales and Uncle Remus the 
most popular with the children. Some 
of the people found the’ books inter- 
esting for some point different from the 
one for which the book had been se- 
lected.. In closing, Miss Askew said 
that.you must study your books and 
people, both collectively and individu- 
ally. Study books in relation to each 
other, so that every one in your collec- 
tion fits into the rest. 

At the end of this paper, 
Stearns made a motion, which 
passed unanimously that the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board be requested to print 
1000 copies of this paper for distribu- 


Miss 
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tion. 

Harold L. Leupp, University of Chi- 
cago Press, read a paper on An ama- 
teur’s notions on boys’ books, prepared 
by Edmund L. Pearson, Library of 
Congress. He spoke of the early influ- 
ence books had on boys’ lives and a 
boy’s impression on reading his first 
book. The privilege of starting boys 
on their first trip to-the land of story 
books is the task of librarians, and is a 
pleasant one. The small boy is almost 
the only person who is allowed to read 
for the mere fun of the thing. Grown 
people always give some excuse for 
reading novels. Librarians read them 
to see that they are all right for other 
people to read, but the boy can read 
them without any excuse. Boys must 
have books of action, and consequently 
those books must tell of war, sport or 
travel. It is not always necessary to 
have a moral or instruction in a boy’s 
book, though this is often included in 
an interesting way. The two _ best 
books for boys are Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer. Attempts have been 


made to keep these two books out of 
libraries, but it is a mistake. Girls and 
boys cannot be judged by the same 
standard. We need men for children’s 
librarians. Men should have more voice 
in the selection of books for boys. 
Children’s librarians are more broad 
minded than they were a century ago. 
Mr Pearson's strongest appeal is for 
the boy who reads for the fun of it. 
Mrs Percival Sneed of Atlanta, Ga.. 
followed with an address on Portraits 
of places, which delivered in a 
most pleasing manner. Mrs Sneed said 
that many had written 
about places noted for some _ historical 
point, or one reason or another, but 
that few had been written of places that 
were loved for themselves alone. She 
told in a most interesting and enter- 
taining way the story of Sarah Orne 
jewett’s, the Country of pointed firs and 
also the story of Oldfield, a’ town in 
Kentucky, by Nancy Houston Banks 
How to read Parkman was discussed 
by Dr R. G. Thwaites, .of the Wisconsin 
historical society. Dr Thwaites spoke 
of Francis Parkman as a great his- 
torian and a master of the English 
language, a combination not commonly 
found in these days. Among the great 
historians Parkman stands alone as a 
man who is a great historian and also 
a master of diction. To get Parkman 
read, librarians must read him. In 
Parkman’s books we have a series of 
books that may be made as interesting 
as any novel ever written. “The novel 
of today is the novel of today, because 
it will not be the novel of tomorrow,” 
and Parkman will stand always. Dr 
Thwaites told in a brief way of the 
difficulties under which Parkman wrote, 
of his blindness caused by his living 
with the Indians in the midst of their 
dirt and smoke. His Oregon trail was 
written as an introduction to Pioneers 
of New France. It is one of the most 
vivid books of the American Indians as 
they were when the people first came 
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among them, and appeals to every 
American boy if he but knew it. All 
of his books have heroes and heroines 
and villains, which are full of interest 
and action. In closing Dr Thwaites 
said, read your Parkman, and having 
read it you will give it to the boys. 

On the subject of Fixing a purpose, 
Isabel Ely Lord, Pratt institute free li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N. Y., stated that the 
great problem was how to get the peo- 
ple interested in good study books. 
She emphasized the point of studying 
people collectively and individually. She 
gave an account of how their library 
was trying to meet this great need. 
Lists were published. In planning these 
lists the following points were taken 
into consideration: 

Books that are interesting. 

Books that are written in good gram- 
mar. 

3o0ks that are attractive to handle. 

300oks that will lead up to reading 
other books. 

Zooks that are obtainable. 

They propose to have these lists con- 
tain five or six books and one of them 
shall be a novel, preferably the last 
one, letting the other books lead up to 
this one. The lists are to be printed, 
and anyone can draw one of the books 
thereon by presenting the slip at the 
library. This experiment has not yet 
been tried. 

At the close of this paper, two-min- 
ute discussions on books followed. The 
books mentioned were recommended to 
librarians as each one containing some 
points worthy of consideration. The 
speakers were Miss Hewins, Mr Bost- 
wick, Miss Kelso, Mr Bowker, Miss 
Rathbone, Miss Hazeltine, Mr Brigham, 
Mr Wyer and Mr Bowerman. 

The third general session was held 
on Friday afternoon. 


Repert on library architecture 


Report on library architecture was 
read by Charles R. Dudley, Denver 
(Colo.) public library. He said that 


a committee scattered around the coun- 
try cannot work satisfactorily. Work 
can only be so done from headquarters, 
and members of the association are 
asked to lend their aid in the work of 
the committee by doing what is re- 
quired of them. In other conventions 
architecture has not been given effect- 
ive and serious consideration. Two 
years ago there was a valuable sym- 
posium on the subject, otherwise it has 
never been given the prominence of 
other departments. Campaign of edu- 
cation should be begun, not only for 
librarians and trustees, but for archi- 
tects as well. We should have eco- 
nomically arranged libraries. At pres- 
ent the cost of administration is out of 
proportion to the work done, because 
the buildings are not well planned. The 
proportion of library buildings with 
churches and other educational struc- 
tures is very small—only one library 
to a town. There is very little induce- 
ment for architects to spend their time 
specializing in library buildings. Li- 
brary buildings are often the fault of 
the librarian more than thé architect. 
As a remedy for this, librarians should 
have a more specific knowledge of the 
subject of library buildings. Literature 
is needed on the subject. 

The committee on Federal relations 
reported conferences with the authori- 
ties upon the distribution and binding 
of public documents; support has been 
given to bills for library and_ parcel 
post: protest has been made against 
any restrictive provisions on importa- 
tion in a proposed copyright act; un- 
successful efforts have been made to se- 
cure the discontinuance of the vexa- 
tious receipt required on importation 
of books, and the department of jus- 
tice and the postoffice department have 
been consulted with reference to the 
form of postal card fine notice. 


Bookbuying 


W. P. Cutter, Forbes library, North- 
ampton, Mass., followed with a report 
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for the Book-buying committee. First 
was mentioned the changes made on the 
committee. The vacancy made by the 
chairman of this committee being 
elected president of the A. L. A., was 
filled by W. P. Cutter. During the 
year the committee printed in the bul- 
letin names of some of the second- 
hand book dealers, stating that libra- 
ries could get some very good books 
from these sources, and librarians are 
urged to study catalogs of such deal- 
ers carefully. In response to a letter 
written to the A. P. A., the latter ap- 
pointed a committee and a conference 
was held in May. The meeting proved 
most helpful in many ways and it was 
suggested by the A. P. A. that three 
er four such meetings be held annually. 
Some books were reported on and re- 
views sent to various publishers, 4. L. 
A. Booklist, Pusric Lipraries, Library 
Journal, Literary Digest and_ others. 
Only such books were reported on as 
could be recommended to all libraries. 

Libraries are an aid in selling books. 
The committee was desirous of getting 
into communication with book sellers 
and wrote to the Association of book 
sellers and asked to be allowed to at- 
tend their meeting. Mr Bostwick, Mr 
Steiner and Mr Cutter attended the 
meéting. It is hoped that the relations 
thus established may become permanent. 
A. P. A. and Book sellers’ association 
are prepared to combine and have head- 
quarters in the East. Librarians must 
show them that their patronage is 
worth having. Large sums of money 
are intrvsted to librarians for "se in 
public libraries and they should en- 
deavor to see that this money is spent 
in the most effective and economical 
way for the purchase of books. —Li- 
brarians and large users of books 
should give fair treatment to the manu- 
facturers of books. Only a small per- 
centage of books published are success- 


ful. 


The report of Public documents com- 
mittee was prepared by Miss Hasse. 

At this point in the proceedings a 
resolution was offered by F. P. Hill 
of Brooklyn as follows: 

That it is the sense of the American Jibrary 
association that headquarters should prefer- 
ably be placed in a library building as soon 
as possible, and should not be located in con- 
nection with a commercial house having library 
interests, 

The resolution was referred to the 
A. L. A. council. 

J. L. Gillis, state librarian of Cali- 
fornia, representative of the League of 
library commissions, gave an _ interest- 
ing address on The future of the li- 
brary business. In his address Mr 
Gillis outlined a radical departure from 
present methods. He proposed to abol- 
ish the state commission and make the 
state library the center of library activ- 
ity for each state. He proposed a 
county library system to displace state 
traveling libraries. He considered boards 
of library trustees a hindrance to 
library development, and he suggested 
the appointment of the administrators 
of the library by the city authorities, as 
the members of the police and fire de- 
partments are appointed. 

The need for municipal libraries was 
presented in a paper by Prof. Charles 
McCarthy, University of Wisconsin. 
which was filed for the proceedings. 

Report on library training 


The renort of the A. L. A. committee 
on Training for librarianship was made 
by Mary W. Plummer. 

Concerning the desire of manv, that 
the committee should prepare and print 
a list of sources of library training, the 
statement was made that the committee 
did not feel it advisable to do so, and 
would instead refer inquirers about 
schools to their nearest library commis- 
sion, who should know the character and 
standing of the various schools and. be 
supplied with school literature. The 
matter of preparing a list of accredited 
schools was referred to the council. 
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A report was made on the change of 
directors in the Illinois, New York and 
Atlanta library schools. 

Simmons college reports that, hegin- 
ning with the coming year, the first year 
of the four years’ combination of college 
and library school course will be purely 
academic in order to give students 
greater maturity before taking technical 
instruction. 

Wisconsin reports joint courses offered 
at the University of Wisconsin and the 
library school. 

The Winona institute library school 
has been discontinued. A committee, 
under the lead of the director, Miss 
Hoagland, has planned the Indiana 
library school as its successor, with the 
expectation of having it supported by 
state aid. 

The report dwelt at some length on 
the courses of instruction offered in the 


summer schools. Reference was made to— 


sporadic attempts to give training in 
librarianship, which is due to the fact 
that the established schools, with tried 
and tested faculties and courses, cannot 
send out a sufficient number of graduates 
each year to supply the increasing de- 
mand. The committee suggested that it 
is worth while to induce a more liberal 
feeling in the community that will en- 
large the library’s appropriation and en- 
able it to get the best equipped people. 
At present in many places the salary is 
so low that the trained graduate is likely 
to be tempted elsewhere after a short 
service. 

There is some evidence of library 
training being undertaken in some locali- 
ties as a result of a sudden inspiration, 
a lamentable ignorance, a_half-digested 
plan and general irresponsibility as to the 
effect upon library efficiency. Private 
venture in the way of training is the 
most superficial offer that is made. 

The report closed with the following 
statement : 


Questions of training are so pervasive at 
present and the desire of the library schools 
for mutual consultation so increasingly ex- 
pressed that the committee is inclined to 
recommend the establishment of a normal 
section of the association to deal with all 
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phases of preparation for librarianship from 
both the esoteric and exoteric sides. 

This was followed by a symposium 
on Evolution of the library school cur- 
riculum, opened by Miss Plummer, who 
made a plea for holding fast to things 
that had proved themselves in the older 
schools as essential in library adminis- 
tration, and advised making such 
changes in the curriculum as would 
meet the growing needs of library ad- 
ministration, but only such changes as 
were definitely called for by the new 
demands of the times. Josephine Rath- 
bone, of Pratt institute library school, 
and Alice B. Kroeger, of Drexel in- 
stitute library school, gave a résumé of 
the aims, objects and developments of 
their respective schools. Frances J. 
Olcott, of Pittsburgh, presented a pa- 
per on the methods necessary for per- 
sonal equipment and attainment on the 
part of those who propose to take up 
this special work for children. 

The fourth and last general session 
was held Saturday morning. The prin- 
cipal theme of the morning was Open 
shelves. The principal paper in opposi- 
tion was presented by FE. S. Willcox 
of Peoria, Ill. (See page 244.) 

Open shelves and the loss of books 

The general argument of the paper on 
Open shelves and the loss of books, 
by Isabel Ely Lord, librarian of Pratt 
institute free library, was as follows: 

The public library is an educational 
institution, and its function in education 
is to enable people to get at any needed 
information contained in the printed 
page, and to stimulate, encourage and 
sometimes to direct the knowledge and 
the love of books. The chief medium 
for the attainment of this first object is 
the reference part of the library, and ex- 
perience in the great mass of public 
libraries has proved that the ends of the 
department are best gained by placing 
the books on accessible shelves. The 
second object is attained chiefly through 
the circulating collection. Here one of 
the hest methods of education is contact 
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with the books themselves, the handling 
and choosing for oneself. The card cata- 
log is a stumbling-block to the over- 
whelming majority of the users of a 
library, and probably to all who should 
be, but are not, users. Access to shelves 
is both appreciated and used. The seri- 
ous question is whether it is abused to 
such an extent as to warrant the with- 
drawal of the privilege. The minor ob- 
jections to “open shelves” are the re- 
sulting confusion of books through mis- 
placement, the extra wear and tear on 
the books, and the danger that people 
refrain from asking for assistairee when 
they need it. No library has considered 
these objections serious enough to be de- 
cisive. The major objection is to the 
loss of books by theft and mutilation. 
This objection is serious not, except in 
rare cases, because of the money loss, 
but because of the bad moral effect on 
the community of making theft easy, as 
it undoubtedly is in an open-shelf iibrary. 
What, then, are the facts of loss? A 
definite statement of these from the 
actual figures of the public libraries in 
the United States circulating over 200,- 
coo v. a year, and of a few other selected 
libraries, show that the loss is a very 
small one in proportion to the use of 
any given library. The figures of loss 
sometimes sound very large if stated in 
numbers, but when a library sends out a 
million volumes into the community each 
vear, its loss can be one hundred times 
that of the library sending out ten thou- 
sand without a real increase in loss. Yet 
it becomes a serious matter to have in 
any community, however large, a con- 
siderable number of individuals who 
have stolen library property. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of the library to make 
every effort to prevent stealing, to detect 
thieves, and to prosecute them. An oc- 
casional prosecution is the best possible 
preventive measure. There is no proof 
whatever that trusting the people at large 
makes thieves: on the contrary, people 
can be trained only through responsibil- 
itv. There are many, in any com- 
munity, people with very little sense of 


property, and there are perhaps none of 
them reformed by being admitted to the 
open shelves, but their sins shouid not 
be visited on the heads of the great 
number of library users, who are honest 
and appreciative. 4 

In the discussion that followed it 
developed that Peoria lost five books 
in every 10,000 volumes with closed 
shelves. In the report from other li- 
braries, Forbes library, Northampton, 
Mass., decreased its circulation of fic- 
tion 20,000 the first year the shelves 
were open. Mr Andrews, John Crerar 
library, stated that librarians them- 
selves do not return books promptly 
when they are lent to them. Public 
library, Washington, D. C., records in- 
crease in use of 10,000 classed books 
the first year of open shelves. Los 
Angeles public library lost 4000 juvenile 
and general literature books and on ac- 
count thereof has adopted closed 
shelves. 

A vote on the question showed an 
overwhelming majority in favor of open 
shelves. 

Syrena McKee, librarian of Ameri- 
can circulating library, Manila, gave an 
interesting account of the formation and 
conduct of that library. It began from 
the circulation of books that were sent 
to the Philippines in response to the 
request sent throughout the United 
States for books for the soldiers. As 
the idea developed it was too much 
work to distribute the books individ- 
ually to the soldiers and so the collec- 
tion was made into a library. 

The association, through Mr Little of 
Bowdoin college, chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, expressed the 
unanimous and hearty thanks of the as- 
sociation for the munificence and 
gracious hospitality of the hosts of the 
occasion. The entertainment was, per- 
haps, the most extensive that has been 
offered to any of the American library 
association conventions for many years. 

A special vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to J. C. M. Hansen, of the Li- 
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brary of Congress, for the successful 
termination of the work on the inter- 
national code of cataloging between 
British and American libraries, due 
largely to his efforts. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year were as follows: President, C. H. 
Gould, Redpath library, McGill univer- 
sity, Montreal; first vice-president, N. 
D. C. Hodges, librarian, Public library, 
Cincinnati; second vice-president, Mrs 
H. L. Elmendorf, vice-librarian, Public 
library, Buffalo; treasurer, Purd_ B. 
Wright, librarian, Public library, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; recorder, Miss M. E. 
Ahern, editor of Pusric  Lipraries, 
Chicago; trustees of endowment funds, 
W. W. Appleton, New York, W. T. 
Porter, Cincinnati, T. D. Jones, Chi- 
cago; members of the council, H. E. 
Legler, Madison, Wis, W. L. Brown, 
Buffalo, A. R. Hasse, New York City, 
S. L. Ranck, Grand Rapids, and Edith 
Tobitt, Omaha, Neb. 

Mr Andrews read the report of the 
committee on the revision of the con- 
stitution. He said they had held two 
meetings and had received a number 
of suggestions; that they had formally 
recommended a number of changes in 
the constitution, three, as follows: 

The clauses affecting the composition 
of the executive board. 

The clauses affecting the composition 
of the council. 

The clauses correcting a few minoft 
inaccuracies. 

They had provided for a council of 
about 80 members of the association 
and the division of duties would be 
simple, all business being left to the 
executive board, debates and all ques- 
tions of policy to the council. Mr 
Andrews stated that the committee had 
carefully examined each article of the 
constitution. The report was not dis- 
cussed. 

President Bostwick thanked the as- 
sociation for the support given the 
chair and introduced President-elect 
Gould. In a few words the latter ac- 
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knowledged the honor bestowed and 
promised, with the help of the asso- 
ciation, to move forward the A. L. A. 
standards during the coming year. 

The convention was then declared 
adjourned. 


A. L. A. Section Meetings and Round- 
tables 
-Children’s librarians’ sections 

The children’s librarians’ section was 
in charge of Hannah C. Ellis of Car- 
negie library, Pittsburgh, and its meet- 
ings and papers were marked by 
thoughtful, sound pedagogic principles. 
It seemed deplorable that the English 
friends, who have had so much to say 
recently about “misdirected enthusiasm 
in children’s work in the States,” could 
not have been present to see and hear 
the level-headed librarians and teachers 
discussing the problems before them 
with plenty of ‘‘good common sense.” 

The papers were all by strong think- 
ers in several lines, and what they had 
to present concerning library work with 
children, while deeply sympathetic, was 
rational and to the point. Annie Car- 
roll Moore spoke on Library member- 
ship as a civic force, from which the 
following extracts are made: 

Library membership as a civic force 


From the beginning made in the Min- 
neapolis public library in 1893, to rec- 
ognize the importance of work with 
children by setting aside a room for 
their use with open shelf privileges and 
with a special assistant in charge of 
it, has come the tremendous work for 
children, from which one-third at least 
of the entire circulation of public li- 
braries is carried on, Owing to the 
rapid growth in this department, there 
have been criticisms and even caricatures 
made by casual observers and writers, 
but those connected with the work have 
managed to preserve their faith in the 
survival of the fittest and a firm grasp 
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on the principles which inspired the 
work. 

The three elements are—the children, 
the books and the librarian—and _ the 
success of the combination depends 
upon a clear vision of the principles un- 
derlying the work and the ability to 
adapt the circumstances to them. The 
period of stress is almost over. The 
first boys and girls have already begun 
to look after the work, and the further 
maintenance of every library in America 
rests with those who have tried them 
and liked them during the most im- 
pressionable years of their lives. The 
attending sense of responsibility that 
‘has grown out of this work has led to 
the claim of library membership as a 
civic force. 

The first and chief concern is with 
the selection of books. This should af- 
ford sufficient variety to meet the needs 
of all, from the youngest to the oldest 
child using the room. Adult books are 
too limited in children’s rooms and 
should include titles that lead to other 
things. Jane Austin is an introduction 
to Barrie. Jane Eyre supplies the de- 
mand for melodrama in the best form. 
Villette and Shirley will induce them 
to read her life by Mrs Gaskell. The 
Princess of Thule and Judith Shake- 
speare will find readers, as will Lorna 
Doone. 

It goes without saying that the li- 
brarian must be familiar with the books 
if she is to use them intelligently. Pur- 
chase of books for supplementary read- 
ing should stop with the smallest num- 
ber that will meet the active demand 
not met by real books. Stop with the 
third book in most cases of books in 
sets. The cheapness of these publica- 
tions has led to a larger circulation of 
them in libraries than seems desirable 
for the best interest of the work. There 
is need for books that will put foreign 
children and their parents in touch and 
in sympathy with their new country. 
They should be illustrated in color and 
accompanied by simple statements and 
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translations of such stories and poems 
as will aid in making the impressions 
of the country vivid and lasting. Some 
libraries have experienced the primer 
craze, buying freely and duplicating. 
These have a use for children, but too 
much of them is one of the influences 
responsible for lack of power of sus- 
tained attention shown by boys and 
girls from 12 to 14 years of age. 

The editions for children is a matter 
of great importance, not only from an 
esthetic point, but have a practical bear- 
ing on whether the book will be read 
or not. The most successful means of 
creating respect for library books is to 
maintain higher standards of excellence 
in intelligent repairing and binding and 
to discard promptly a book to any ex- 
tent mutilated or so soiled as to make 
it unwarrantable to ask a boy to wash 
his hands before touching it. Children 
of foreign parents are learning to be- 
have in public, as well as how to choose 
good books. 

A personal explanation is essential in 
regard to registration. It is a valuable 
asset in making the boy or girl feel at 
home. There is a decided advantage in 
a system which requires the children to 
write their own names in a book. It 
seems to make a more distinct impres- 
sion and a more lasting one than where 
written on a slip of paper. Headed by 
a reminder of obligation it has been of 
greatest service in the interest of dis- 
cipline. 

Too large a proportion of parents, 
both foreign and American, all edu- 
cators, social workers and others have 
exceedingly hazy ideas regarding the 
library work. Printed explanations and 
rules issued by libraries are either not 
1ead or not understood by the people 
to whom they are addressed. 

Books might be more accessible if 
some such plan as the following was 
adopted in preparing an invitation to 
become a user of the library: 

Prepare an application blank in size 
about five inches long and about three 
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inches wide. On the outer cover of 
which would appear a picture of the 
exterior of the library, underneath the 
picture the name of the library and its 
location and the hours it is open. 

On the first page a picture of the 
children’s room with the inscription un- 
derneath : 

Boys and girls come here to read and to 
study their lessons for school. 

Picture books for little children. 

On the second page a picture of the 
adult department, showing its use and 
giving the information all foreigners 
seem desirous to have: 


Men 
study, 

300ks on the laws and customs of America. 

Books, papers and magazines in Italian and 
other foreign languages. 

Books from which to learn to read English. 

On the back of the cover, simple 
directions. 

The information on the folder should 
be given in the language or languages 
of the neighborhood in which the li- 
brary is situated. 

Such a folder was designed for a 
branch library in an Italian neighbor- 
hood, and a similar folder might be 
utilized in any community, providing 
the information is given in simple, di- 
rect form and the pictures used are 
telling. 

We are conscious of.files of cards 
“left by borrowers,” indicating that a 
connection must be sustained if library 
membership is to prove its value. 
Children who leave their cards for six 
months at a time are not likely to be 
very interested in the library. Extend 
the reading room by placing a collec- 
tion of the best children’s books in best 
editions as reading room books.  Chil- 
dren may be trained in the careful 
handling of these kooks, so as to be 
more careful with the books they take 
home with them. These books should 


and wemen come here to read and 


never be allowed to become unsightly. 
The value of exhibitions depends on 
the subject chosen, extent of imagina- 
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tion and the good taste and _ practical 
knowledge of children’s taste in selec- 
tion. Arrangement of objects or pic- 
tures must make an immediate appeal. 
There should not be too much of it. 
A single striking object is often more 
effective than a collection. Some in- 
terpretation in the form of an ex- 
planation or story is necessary in order 
to create reading on the subject. To 
those who believe that story hours, 
clubs and picture bulletins are not legiti- 
mate work of the library, I would say 
suspend judgment until you have seen 
the visible effects of the work. 

Since it is true that social conditions, 
racial characteristics and_ individuality 
in temperament enter actively in the 
problem of the care of children in li- 
braries, and since the books children 
read are reflected in their conduct in 
their relation to schools, churches, play- 
grounds and civic clubs, as well as the 
home, a more intelligent conception of 
the work of all these institutions is es- 
sential if the children’s library is to play 
its full part in the absorption of chil- 
dren of different nations in a larger na- 
tional life. 

Prof. Graham Taylor of 
Commons followed, speaking on 
same topic. (See page 247.) 


Chicago 
the 


The service of folk-lore to education 

This topic was set forth by Isabel Law- 
rence, of the State normal school, St. 
Cloud, Minn., along the following lines: 

1) The main value of folk-lore in 
education lies in its power to develop 
the child’s soul. 

2) It is the key to all higher arts— 
literature, music and painting. 

3) It trains the ear, cultivates musi- 
cal speech and improves literary style. 

4) Its efficiency in these directions 
springs from its strong hold on chil- 
dren’s interests: 

a) Emotions are stirred “as with a 
trumpet,” for issues are simple speech, 
compact and often mellowed, through 
its frequent repetition, to inarticulate 
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music, like the mother’s lullaby. 

b) There is a swift succession of 
events in the tale or ballad—out of 
doors, as it were. One can look all 
the time, for the master of ceremonies 
does not bother with apologies or ex- 
planations. One may even leap into 
the scene and ‘take the part of the hero 
without being hustled back, shame- 
faced, into the audience. 

c) The wildest flights ‘of the imag- 
ination are possible with no checks. 
The child, like a young bird, may gain 
strength of wing before he learns to 
Steer. ‘ ; 

d} Every form of matter is alive in 
the myth and possessed of a human 
will. The will is omnipotent. The 
child’s soul expands with the sense of 
unlimited power. He is a timid little 
fellow, baffled by unknown forces in the 
actual world, but in the tale he slays 
dragons and destroys the many-headed 
hydra. 

“Selection: The ignoble and coarse 
strands in  folk-lore are neither so 
numerous nor so harmful as those in 
modern literature. Such strands may 
be dropped, while the genius, the naive 
wit, the poetry, the heroic qualities of 
the folk, should be presented in saga, 
in ballad, in song and nursery rhyme. 

Here is an ally in the struggle 
against the complex, the artificial and 
the materialistic tendencies of modern 
life. In brief, folk-lore serves educa- 
tion by keeping alive the folk-heart in 
the midst of modern scientific culture. 


History of children’s bocls 


H. E. Legler interestingly traced this 
. ‘ ”? 

subject from the early “horn-book” and 
“chap-books” before the time of movable 
type down to the present-day product, 
The lecture was illustrated with the 
stereopticon and was in part as follows: 

In the early days of printed books it was 
not thought necessary that children should 
have books of their own. They were taught 
more by word of mouth. The earliest form 
of children’s books was the “horn-book,” 
made from a piece of wood, the paper con- 
taining the reading matter being tacked on. 
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The paper was then covered with a_ thin 
piece of horn to protect it. There were 


about 150,000 of these “horn-books’”’ manufac- 
tured and sold by one firm. But today there 
remain only about 50 of these original books. 

The next development was the “chap-book.” 
It was originally a little piece of manila 
paper folded four times, and having printed 
upon it some story or legend, or bit of his- 
tory. It was hawked about the country by 
the “chap-man,” from whom the book de- 
rived its name. At that time this was the 
only book that circulated in the country. 
Banbury was a place famous for the manu- 
facture of these “chap-books.” 

About 100 years ago the making of these 
“chap-books” began in America, at Philadel- 
phia, very much enlarged from the originals. 
Some of these are very curious. All kinds of 
subjects were used, such as Robinson Crusoe, 
Aésop’s Fables, ete., for the amusement of 
children; others were designed for their 
moral elevation, such as Etiquette for ladies, 
Rules for the good boy and girl, ete. 

John Newberry was the first to write in- 
teresting and beautiful books for children. 
One of the men whom he employed was Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, who was then struggling to 
make a living. It was at this time that 
Goldsmith wrote his famous little book, Goody 
Two Shoes. Another man whom John New- 
berry hired was Charles Perrault. He wrote 
many of the stories of Mother Goose. 

Beautiful books are the heritage of chil- 
dren, and every child, ‘no matter what its 
surroundings, is entitled to good, beautiful 
and wholesome books. It is the duty of the 
community, through their libaries, to put into 
the hands of the children the best that can 
be had. 

In France, perhaps, the artist who will 
most appeal to us is de Monvel. There is 
something typically French in his productions. 

In England the three names which are 
closely linked together as illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books are Kate Greenaway, Randolph 
Caldecott and Walter Crane. Kate Green- 
away was not a great artist, but she was cer- 
tainly a lovable one. Her pictures of chil- 
dren made an entire revolution in their dress. 
The outlandish clothing which was formerly 
put upon them was done away with and they 
were dressed more simply, as were the chil- 
dren in her pictures. 

In our own country one of the artists whom 
we all know is Palmer Cox, with his famous 
Brownie illustrations. There is a group of 
American artists, delineators of child life, 
whose pictures, although they are of children, 
are designed more for grown-ups than for 
children. Among these may be mentioned 
Mrs Maud Humphrey, Jessie Wilcox. Smith, 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. Miss Scovel de- 
picts child life in the slume. But of all the 
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modern artists the one who appeals to us 
most in his pictures of child life is Maxfield 
Parrish. They are beautifully colored, per- 
fect in outline, and in most of them the 
Dream City is apparent in the background. 


Small libraries session of the catalog sec- 
tion 

The meeting was called to order by its 
chairman, Agnes Van Valkenberg, of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) public library, who 
introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Alice S. Tyler, Iowa public library com- 
mission, who discussed informally the 
catalog and the commission. 


Miss Tyler stated that library commis- 
sions must in a way be the mouthpiece 
of the very small libraries at the A. L. A. 
meeting, as it is not always possible for 
librarians of very small libraries to be 
present at these meetings. By very small 
libraries was meant libraries of 2000 v. 
or under, Very small libraries can do 
quite well without a card catalog, where 
there is but one librarian to attend to 
the many duties of the library, with the 
exception of some service that is occa- 
sionally rendered by the library commis- 
sion of the state or unskilled local help. 
On this subject there are several points 
to be considered. 

Does the public really use a card catalog 
in a small library? 

With an intelligent, well-informed libra- 
rian, what is the smallest number of books 
that it seems necessary to catalog? 

If a card catalog is made, how far sheuld 
the books be analyzed? 

How full should the entries be made? 

Who will use the catalog after it is made? 
Is it for the librarian or for the public? 

Relative to other lines of work, is a library 
commission justified in spending the time 
necessary to make a dictionary catalog for 
the small library? 

How is this catalog to be kept up by the 
unskilled librarian? 

These points were suggested for dis- 
cussion. Catalogers must be able at all 
times and under all circumstances to 
maintain the mental attitude of the aver- 
age users of a public library. In a large 


library much use is made by the scholar 
and investigator of the card catalog, but 
after many years of observation and ex- 
perience, she inclined to believe that 
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card catalogs are not absolutely necessary 
in the very small library. If a librarian 
knows her books, an author and title 
catalog is sufficient. There are more im- 
portant things for a librarian to occupy 
her time with. 

The question of whether the commis- 
sions are justified in taking their time 
for making dictionary catalogs for small 
libraries is a vital one, as in all probabili- 
ties the librarian will not be able to keep 
it up. 

A thorough discussion on all the points 
raised by this paper followed. 

Miss Jennings, Normal _ school, 
Kearny, Neb., stated that she used or- 
der cards for author catalog and shelf 
list for class catalog and finds it serves 
the purpose very well. This was con- 
sidered a good suggestion. 

Miss Elliott, of the Wisconsin public 
library commission, stated that in her 
opinion it was not practical to make a 
card catalog until you have someone in 
the library capable of carrying on the 
work, She advised the interchange of 
shelf list and other records for the vari- 
ous uses. She questioned the value of 
separate order slips in a small library. 

Miss Jennings stated that for a small 
library she did not believe that they were 
important. That most of the libraries 
made duplicate lists and they could check 
their books from that. For a larger li- 
brary, order slips are very necessary. 

Miss Ahern, of Pupric Lrprartes, 
Chicago, strongly advised the use of the 
various inexpensive records to keep the 
necessary information apart. It is easy 
enough for the expert, who knows the 
reason and relation of accession, shelf 
list, order slips, etc., to interchange their 
use for a short cut in time saving. But 
for the inexperienced worker it is neces- 
sary to have all the help in these things 
that can be afforded—memoranda of 
various kinds, written and at hand, 
plainly showing various things which 
the inexperienced librarian is not pre- 
pared to carry clearly in mind. Stich 
simple, inexpensive records once made 
will leave her free to devote her time to 
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other phases of the work which cannot 
be written out. One must bear in mind 
the difference in these things—the same 
in valuation of books where the advanced 
worker is not allowed to choose for the 
one who has not the same knowledge 
and training, Avoid short cuts. 

In answer to Miss Van Valkenberg’s 
question, What do you do with the call, 
Come and help us? Miss Tyler said that 
the library commission’s relation to the 
small library is clearly one of service 
and every small library in the state is 
urged to turn to the library commission 
if in need of help in matters in which 
they are concerned. We try ta.put the 
librarians in a position to do the work. 
We cannot give the time to the making 
of the dictionary catalog except in rare 
instances, but we can do such cataloging 
as to make that library a working library. 

It was stated by one librarv commis- 
sion worker that it was their practice 
not to make card catalog unless there is 
someone to carry it on. 

It was stated that though some libra- 
ries asked for printed catalogs, they were 
not given. 

Gabriella Ackley, Oconomowoc, Wis.. 
stated that their libraries used the shelf 
list for a catalog. The public may not 
need it, but for a new librarian just be- 
ginning, the catalog is a great saving of 
time. Author and title lists are almost 
necessary and then, as soon as possible, 
the card catalog. 

Miss Elliott, in answer to the question 
as to just what work the term organiz- 
ing a library included, stated that it in- 
cluded accessioning, shelf listing, instal- 
lation of the charging system and neces- 
sary business records, Organization does 
not include the card catalog. The mis- 
take is often made of confusing the terms 
organizing and cataloging. 

When the larger libraries were asked 
to take part in the discussion, Margaret 
Mann, Pittsburg (Pa.) public library, 
stated that she felt sorry for the peopie 
who had to do the cataloging, as the 
commission does very little for them. If 
the shelf list is used for subject catalog. 
how is the public trained along the sub- 
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ject side of the catalog? Miss Mann 
stated that an author card list could be 
easily made referring to the shelf list. 

It was stated that in one case an or- 
ganizer was with a library for three 
months and then when she left the li- 
brarian was at a loss to know what to 
do. Her short cuts were a_ failure. 

Mr Baillie of New Zealand testified 
that the use of short cuts was a great 
saving of cards. When asked to answer 
his own question as to whether loose- 
leaf catalogs were found to be practical, 
he stated that he knew of instances where 
the loose-leaf catalog was being made 
use of. It was very complete—easier to 
look over than cards and did not take 
as many sheets as the same thing would 
on cards. 

It was stated that loose-leaf catalogs 
demanded too much rewriting, were 
harder to handle and that the card cata- 
log was recognized as being the better 
method of the two. 

With regard to analytical cataloging 
Miss Van Valkenberg stated that in her 
opinion this was the most important work 
of library commissions. 

It was stated by one from St Cloud, 
Minn., that it was now almost a neces- 
sity for a librarian of a small library to 
make as complete an analytical catalog 
as possible to get the full usefulness of 
her library. A librarian should do this 
more for herself than for the public. 

Discussion was brought up with re- 
gard to the Library of Congress cards 
and St Cloud stated that if a great many 
cards had to be written they were a good 
thing, but if only a few the librarian 
could do it herself, 

Some librarians found the Library of 
Congress cards unsatisfactory for fiction 
and biographies, but used them for 
everything else. 

Miss Wagner, Public library, St Louis, 
Mo., stated that they changed the head- 
ings of their cards to correspond to the 
Library of Congress cards, then they 
have no difficulty in sorting them with 
their own cards. 

It was stated that the public did not 
use the author catalog, but Miss Wagner 
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testified that theirs was used very ex- 
tensively, 

Mr Wilson then read an interesting 
paper, describing at length his plans for 
a printed catalog to take the place of 
the card catalog. He proposes to print 
a catalog of the 5000 recommended books 
of the A. L. A. and send a copy of this 
to each library, asking the libraries to 
check the books they have and make ad- 
ditions as necessary to fit their needs. 
This will be set up in line of type and 
can easily be set to meet the needs of 
any library. This catalog is to be issued 
monthly, cumulative quarterly and 
vearly. 

College and reference section 

The college and reference section pre- 
sented strong papers at their meeting. 
Dr Richardson, Princeton university 
library, spoke on the subject of Open 
shelves for university libraries, and W. 
W. Bishop, Library of Congress, gave a 
most interesting address on the Amount 
of help to be given to readers. Mr Bishop 
passed in review the different types of 
readers met in a library, spoke of the 
difficulty of finding out what a reader 
wants, and pointed out the necessity for 
wisdom, intelligence and sympathy on 
the part of the desk attendant. 

F. L. Tolman, of the New York state 
library, gave a thorough demonstration 
of The reference problems of the state 
library as he had found them in his work 
in the New York state library. 

W. Dawson Johnson, librarian of the 
Bureau of education library, set forth 
the new aims and purposes of that de- 
partment, calling attention to the various 
lines of helpfulness offered to school 
libraries particularly. Mr Johnson pro- 
poses to make the material in this library 
available to borrowers at a distance by 
means of exchange, inter-library loans 
and similar efforts. The educational lit- 


erature in the library of the Bureau of 
education is being cataloged, and it is the 
purpose of the department to print these 
cards in duplicates to make them avail- 
able for other libraries who may want 
them. Reference lists on pedagogical sub- 
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jects will be made for those who call 
for them. 
Government documents round-table 


The public document round-table took 
up various phases of the public document 
question, but the greatest interest was 
given to what the government was pre- 
pared to do in the matter. J. I. Wyer, 
jr, presided. The first speaker was Wil- 
liam L. Post, superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Post spoke in the highest terms 
of praise of the work that had been done 
along public document lines by Miss 
Hasse, saying that she had done more 
to present public documents to the world 
in their proper light than anyone else 
down to the present time. 

He urged library schools to instruct 
their pupils specially in indexing. They 
do not grasp the difference between in- 
dexing and cataloging, 

Mr Post said that the superintendent 
of documents is working under the 
law and has no right to select documents 
for individual libraries. The law gov- 
erns the distribution to depository libra- 
ries. Neither the superintendent nor 
the library has any choice in the mat- 
ter. Mr Post suggested that if the mat- 
ter be taken up with with the congress- 
men, individually, something might be 
done to bring about a more sane distribu- 
tion of documents. Mr Post suggested 
that librarians consider carefully what 
they want done and how to do it, and 
he will do what he can to answer their 
needs. 

Small libraries ought not to hold gov- 
ernment publications that are of no use 
to them, but depository libraries have no 
right to return them. He urged libra- 
rians to let the public know that there 
are such things as public documents by 
means of bulletins concerning them 
posted in public places. 

He explained the use of the price lists 
and leaflets and stated that the office 
would send to the libraries all they 
wanted of them. 

The superintendent of documents is 
not an officer of the Library of Congress, 
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and not connected with that institution 
except as far as codperation is con- 
cerned. The public document office will 
give libraries information concerning 
government publications whenever asked. 

With regard to exchange of public doc- 
uments between libraries, it was stated 
that the documents should first be sent 
to the superintendent of document's 
office and they would forward them to 
the library wanting them. This is the 
only way it can be done free of cost, as 
the office is not allowed to send franks 
to libraries for this purpose. 

Mr Post emphasized the importance 
of sehding in “want” slips. When all the 
material called for on the slips is not on 
hand, the order is filled as far as possi- 
ble and then the slip is filed, when, as 
soon as the desired material comes in, 
it can be located and sent to the library 
wishing it. 

In closing, Mr Post again urged the 
codperation of the libraries. He said 
the subject of public documents is a vast 
one. The need of better legislation is 
very apparent. But the superintend- 
ent of documents can do none of the 
things needed unless the libraries lend 
their aid. 

A general discussion followed Mr 
Post's address. It was brought out that 
exchange of documents could be made 
if the library paid the postage and the 
documents are stamped with the govern- 
ment seal. It was brought out that there 
is no penalty for lending public docu- 
ments stamped with the government seal, 
but that it was a law of the land not to 
do so and therefore should be respected. 

Mr Ranck of Michigan questioned the 
right of congressmen to take away the 
rights of depository institutions without 
their consent, placing them with another 
institution or library. Mr Post suggested 
that the A. L. A. take action in regard 
to the matter through a committee to 
investigate carefully and to give a report 
as to what should be done. 

The cumulative indexes to public docu- 
nients were commended. 

Mr Andrews, of the John Crerar li- 
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brary, offered the following motion, 
which was adopted: 

That the chairman of the section be 
requested to bring to the attention of the 
committees of the association on Docu- 
ments and Federal relations, the points 
brought out in this discussion and to ask 
their co6peration in securing the desired 
improvements in the distribution of pub- 
lic documents. 

A discussion of the paper and binding 
of public documents followed. Mr Post 
said the work was progressing and better 
results will soon follow. 

A vote of thanks was given Mr Post 
for his efforts toward making his depart- 
ment so useful to libraries. 

Trustees’ section 

The meeting of the Trustees’ section 
of the A. L. A. was called to order by 
its chairman, W. T. Porter of Cincin- 
itati, Wednesday, June 24, at 8:15 p. m. 

Mr Porter expressed his pleasure at 
the number in attendance, and after 
a few words, introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Jacob Stone, trustee o7 the 
Minneapolis public library, who pre- 
sented a most interesting and compre- 
hensive paper, in brief, as follows: 

Library buildings and their uses 

The subject of library buildings di- 
vides itself into the questions of loca- 
tion, construction and arrangement. 
Under location come the questions of 
accessibility and retirement. In a small 
town a public library can well be lo- 
cated in the heart of the city. It must 
push itself in among the busy haunts of 
men and stand as a stately monument 
to remind men that the mental horizon 
is wider than the material. There 
should be sufficient space about it to 
insure an abundance of light and air 
and sufficient grounds to be away from 
the dust and noise of the street. — 

In larger cities the problem is differ- 
ent, and contact with the public gen- 
erally can only be gained by means: of 
branches. The central building is used 
largely for reference and study and its 
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location can be easily more retired, al- 
though the question of accessibility here 
should also be borne in mind. It should 
hold high before the community the 
standard of artistic and practical util- 
ity. 

In regard to the construction of the 
library, it should be built along lines of 
simple dignity and beauty, consonant to 
the great work it is intended for. In- 
terior arrangement should be the pri- 
mary consideration. Facilities for eco- 
nomical administration, for public con- 
venience, for proper care and room for 
books, are the essentials. 

In building a library I should first 
secure the services of a _ consulting 
architect of standing and the primary 
step would be a conference with the 
librarian, and afterward with the trus- 
tees. 

In speaking upon the arrangement of 
a building, | consider the primary ob- 
ject of a public library the storage and 
distribution of books. Lecture rooms, 
art rooms, etc., in a library building 
are all admirable, but are not necessary 
adjuncts of a public library, and, with 
the exception of reading and reference 
rooms, should not be considered until 
the needs of the institution are fully 
met. It is a grave question whether the 
use of the public funds is warranted 
in any other direction. Certainly the 
corridors and halls of a building de- 
voted to quiet and study should not 
echo to the footfalls or be subject to 
the pranks of pupils of a school of 
any kind in the building. Books are the 
great object and end. 

In discussing the uses of a library, 
the advantages of a large, well-lighted 
delivery room, with stack rooms of 
easy accessibility, a librarian’s office 
which can be easily reached and a com- 
modious reference and reading room 
are obvious. 

The question might be _ properly 
raised as to whether the newspaper and 
periodical room is the proper function 
of a library. It may be true that they 


do a great deal of good, but a library 
is not a benevolent institution, nor is 
it a religious society, admirable and 
valuable as these are. While, to a 
large extent, periodicals are desirable 
reading, can the same be said of news- 
papers? It is a _ serious question. 
Should not the line be drawn with 
the standard magazines and_periodi- 
cals, which certainly have their place 
in a library? 

Open shelf room has secured an un- 
assailable place in library work. To 
see and handle the various books stim- 
ulates and interests many whom the 
cold pages of a catalog would not at- 
tract. It creates an atmosphere of 
literature in which an unthinking mind 
will develop and mature. While it is 
a deplorable fact that abuses and thefts 
sometimes occur, I consider them a 
very small factor in this department 
of library work in view of the general 
good gained. 

With regard to the children’s room, 
it is an important feature in library 
work in stimulating and guiding the 
young mind. Here also should entire 
accessibility to books on open shelves 
be allowed. 

One of the fundamental questions is 
how far may a library go toward pop- 
ularizing its work. The line should 
be drawn somewhere. Smoking rooms 
should not be considered in a library 
building. 

In conclusion, let it always be borne 
in mind that the standards of a public 
library should be held high above all 
that tends to demoralize and degrade, 
that, as a public institution, it should 
always hold its doors open to all, with- 
out distinction of race or worldly con- 
dition, and that the trustees and em- 
ployes are the servants of the public and 
not its masters. 

After this interesting paper, Mr Por- 
ter thanked Mr Stone in behalf of the 
Trustees’ section for presenting it, say- 
ing that it was the first address given 
on Library buildings and their uses. 
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Mr Porter agreed with Mr Stone on 
the newspaper room and invited those 
in attendance to express their views on 
the number of points that had been 
raised by the reading of the paper. 

Mr Corey of Massachusetts said 
that newspaper rooms should not be 
connected with the library. Instead of 
being used for ornamentation, the 
money should be put into more 
room in the library building. Open 
shelves are not a good thing, as they 
lead to crime among the young A 
public library should be a place to pro- 
mote good citizenship and open shelves 
tempt children and the weak-minded 
to steal. 

Mr Stone then stated that all their 
shelves were not open to the public, 
but that two or three thousand volumes, 
subject to continual change, were 
placed in an open shelf room and here 
the public was allowed access to the 
shelves. 

A trustee from Winona, Minn., stated 
that in their case they had suffered 
more from mutilation than from the 
actual loss of books. Their library has 
open shelves, but under the direct su- 
pervision of the librarian. The open 
shelves are only open to adults and 
older children, the younger children 
getting their books from the catalog. 

‘Mr Kelly of Toronto stated that he 
had come to the conclusion that the 
open shelves idea could not be carried 
on successfully. It may be possible in 
a small library, or in branch libraries 
to a certain extent, but in large libra- 
ries it creates a great deal of confusion. 
He asked to hear from some trustee 
who had had the experience of building a 
large library. He said that the aver- 
age architect was not as interested in 
libraries as a trustee, even though he 
had built libraries, and for that reason 
he would be glad to hear from some of 
the trustees present. 

Mr Dawley of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
stated that he had gone through the 
experience of building a $75,000 library. 


They had at first requested the libra- 
rian to look up the matter thoroughly 
and lay out a plan concerning the in- 
side of the library, what was wanted 
on the inside withqut any reference to 
the outside. A local architect was 
chosen, in order to have him always on 
the ground. Three members of the 
board went with the architect and 
visited a number of libraries, picking 
out the good points and finding out the 
bad ones. Then the librarian and the 
architect met and together they put an 
outside to the library. Their library is 
built almost without any permanent 
partitions and offers a light, cheery and 
pleasant inside. 

Mr Dawley stated his approval, as 
far as possible, to open shelves. In 
their library no great amount of books 
had been lost and but very little mutila- 
tion of books had occurred. With re- 
gard to the newspaper room, he stated 
that in their case it had been used in 
making the library popular and was a 
great success. They had the leading 
newspapers from all over the country 
and he could see no valid argument 
against a library having a newspaper 
room. 

Mr Carr of Scranton, Pa., stated 
that these problems had to be looked 
at differently. Open shelves was a very 
important question, and while some li- 
braries could afford to carry them on, 
others could not As to architects, in 
general, they do not deal with any line 
of work so unsatisfactorily as they do 
with libraries. Few libraries are what 
they should be and it is a very serious 
matter. Librarians should plan from 
the inside out, not from the outside in. 
Newspaper rooms also depend on the 
locality. 

Mr Ranck from Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich., spoke a good word for newspa- 
per rooms. They are used by travel- 
ing men, who often come to the li- 
brary to use the papers from their own 
towns. Newspapers can be used, and 
are being used, in a reference way in 
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a good many of our libraries. Busi- 
ness and professional men who are 
looking for the sort of thing they can 
only find in the newspapers come to 
the library and refer to them. In this 
way they serve a good, useful purpose. 

Mr Porter gave a brief outline of the 
open shelves experience of the Cincin- 
nati public library. Everything, with 
the exception of the art room, was open 
to the public. The main building and 
the branch libraries follow this plan. 
Some books, it is true, are missed, and 
this is especially true when a branch 
library is first opened. But few books 
are lost in proportion to the good ob- 
tained through open shelves. The plan 
of building libraries in Cincinnati is 
similar to that followed by Mr Dawley. 

After rather an interesting discus- 
sion of fiction in the library, the elec- 
tion of officers took place, resulting as 
follows: President, W. T. Porter, Cin- 
cinnati; secretary, D. P. Corey, Mal- 
den, Mass. 


State library associations 


Several state library associations had 
more or less formal meetings during the 
week. 

The Wisconsin library association per- 
haps had the most definite gathering. 
Among the papers presented was one on 
The library from the author’s point of 
view, a vivacious treatment of library 
activities interspersed with witty com- 
ments, by Myrtle Reed McCullough. The 
paper lost none of its effect in its reading 
by Miss Stearns in her inimitable man- 
ner. Dr Shailer Mathews discussed The 
making of public opinion, 

The executive board of the Illinois 
library association made partial arrange- 
ments for their annual meeting at Gales- 
burg, October 12-14. 

The gathering of the members of the 
Minnesota library association discussed 
the problems before the library people of 
that state. 

The alumni associations of the various 
library schools held their annual meetings 
and dined together in their accustomed 
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way. The occasion offered opportunity 
of renewing old acquaintances and mak- 
ing new ones among the recent gradu- 
ates. 

The Association of law libraries and 
the National association of state libraries 
carried out their previously prepared 
programs to the satisfaction and interest 
of their members. 





Bibliographical society 

The Bibliographical society of Amer 
ica held two meetings during the week. 

Dr E. C. Richardson gave a most in- 
teresting description of his experiences 
in manuscript hunting, particularly in 
Europe, where Americans who question 
in any degree concerning manuscripts 
are viewed with suspicion and believed 
to have malevolent intentions toward 
the cause of letters. 

Gertrude Stiles, the well-known book- 
binder of Chicago, who has done much 
to enlighten librarians in her vicinity 
concerning bookbinding, made a strong 
plea for the assistance of librarians and 
those interested in good work toward 
establishing a course of instruction 
relative to the book arts in public 
schools. Paper-making, engraving, illus- 
trating, binding and repairing all have 
a strong claim on manual training, 
which, if recognized properly, would 
lead back to better book-making. 

Judge Daniel Fish of Minneapolis 
gave an interesting address on Lincoln 
collections and Lincoln bibliography, 
illustrated from his own collection. 

H. W. Wilson of Minneapolis gave 
a forecast of the future, in which he 
saw the users of books returning to a 
use of the printed catalog. 


Report of A. L. A. Publishing Board 


The report of the Publishing Board, 
submitted by its chairman, H. E. Legler, 
opened with a review of the conditions 
relative to the A. L. A. headquarters, 
already reported, in which the Publish- 
ing Board is much interested. The prop- 
erty in charge of the latter is considerable 
and the editorial work involved requires 
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a location where facilities are ample and 
reference thereto easy, and the com- 
mittee urged, therefore, that the inter- 
est of the Publishing Board be given 
careful consideration on deciding the 
location for headquarters. The report 
expressed the readiness of the Publish- 
ing Board to join with the A. L. A. 
executive office in case the headquar- 
ters were established either in New 
York or Chicago. d 

The amount of money available for 
use to Dec. 30, 1908, is $6454, and the 
report states that the Board is there- 
fore in a position to undertake publica- 
tions of interest and usefulness 4nd asks 
for suggestions as to needed library 
aids, which have been inadequately sup- 
plied heretofore. 

Without increase in price the 4. L. A. 
Booklist will extend through to numbers 
annually instead of eight. The number 
of titles will be increased. Special lists 
and index reference lists are to be omit- 
ted. The bulk of the edition is sub- 
scribed for by the several library com- 
missions, through which it is distributed 
in their respective states. 

The completion of the Subject head- 
ings is expected by the end of the year. 
The advisory committee reported on it 
approvingly and it is pronounced to be 
a work of scholarly attainment, which 
will redound to the credit of the associa- 
tion. 

A new edition of Kroeger’s Guide to 
reference books will be issued. 

Selected lists of German and Hun- 
garian books have been issued, Lists of 
French, Italian, Dano-Norwegian and 
Swedish lists are under preparation. 

The manual of library architecture by 
the League of library commissions will 
be ready for delivery in July. 

A music list is under preparation. 

The new A. L. A. code of catalog 
rules will be printed in three editions. 
The unabridged code is now in type and 
will be ready shortly. The simplified 
code will probably make its appearance 
by the end of the year. The unabridged 
and the simplified code will be bound 


together in a third edition for those who 
desire both within the same cover. 

The cards for the current reports of 
the Smithsonian institutions now make 
complete sets from 1886 to 1906. Cards 
for Old South leaflets may now be had 
from volume 1 to 7. Cards for the St 
Louis Congress of science and arts are 
being prepared and will be sent out dur- 
ing the summer. The Boston public li- 
brary has withdrawn from participation 
in contributing to the periodical cards. 
The Yale university library has taken 
its place. Arrangements have been 
made for issuing cards, indexing the 
photographic reproductions of early Eng- 
lish texts now being issued by the Bod- 
leian library. 

There is further delay in the suggested 
Lists of children’s books owing to the 
change of plan of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. 

The proposed Guide to nature study 
has been given up. 

The Board has under contemplation 
the publication of a Manual of library 
economy, series of books for book tests 
and a reading list on library economy. 
It also contemplates issuing, from time 
to time, reprints of articles in library 
periodicals, particularly those included 
for reference in the Reading course run- 
ning in Purptic Lipraries. 

The Board acknowledges cordial co- 
operation in procuring suitable material 
for publication. 

Two additions have been made to the 
series of library tracts, Training for 
librarianship, by Mary W. Plummer, and 
Material for a public library campaign, 
by Chalmers R. Hadley. 

The resignation of C. C. Soule is 
noted with regret. G. M. Jones was 
appointed to serve as treasurer. The 
member of the Publishing Board was 
not appointed definitely, as it is deemed 
advantageous to have the new member 
live somewhere near A. L. A. head- 
quarters. Mrs H. L. Elmendorf was 
chosen to succeed Mr Dewey, whose 
term expired at the time of the last con- 
ference, 








League of Library Commissions 


The fifth annual meeting of the League 
of library commissions was held at Lake 
Minnetonka, June 23-26, 1908. 

The first session was callcd to order 
on Tuesday by the president of the 
League, Chalmers Hadley. 

Miss L. E. Stearns, chief of the irav- 
eling library department of the Wiscon- 
sin library commission, opened the dis- 
cussion on traveling libraries with per- 
tinent suggestions as to 1) choice of 
the local librarian, 2) location of the 
traveling library in the community, and 
3) means of maintaining interest in trav- 
eling libraries. 

1) The postmaster is the ideal man 
for the position of local librarian, as he 
is in the habit of keeping records and 
everyone visits his office. In the choice 


‘of a station in a home, one should be 


found to which people will be free to go. 
The busiest person in the community 
ofttimes proves the ideal librarian. 

2) A central location in the village 
should be secured, and if the postoffice 
is found unavailable the interest of some 
storekeeper should be enlisted in the near 
neighborhood. In farming communities 
the library should always be located on 
the main traveled road and near the dis- 
trict school. Traveling libraries should 
not be located in school buildings, if any 
other possible location can be secured, 
as older people do not visit the school, 
and the building is closed on Saturdays 
and during long vacations. The ideal 
method of locating a traveling library 
would be for the one in charge of the 
system to visit every community and can- 
vass the whole situation before placing 
the library. 

3) Interest is best maintained by 
sending only fresh, interesting books to 
every community. In these days of rural 
free delivery, when farmers are taking 
daily papers, the library must be kept up 
to date. Letters of appreciation to cus- 
todians, when it is evident that much self- 
sacrifice of time and labor is given, and 
personal visits from those in charge of 
the system will do much in the way of 
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encouragement. Records should be made 
as simple as possible and there should 
be no rigid enforcement of rules. Never 
allow a station to be abandoned without 
making every possible effort to secure its 
continuance. 

Miss Miller of North Dakota said that 
their first request had come from a 
farmer. She stated that there were 
three classes to be reached. First, the 
men; second, the women, because they 
are sympathetic, and third, the chil- 
dren. If one is a matter of finance, an- 
other a matter of sympathy, the other is 
a matter of tragedy. To the children we 
must send traveling libraries of pictures 
and copious notes, When the commission 
has reached these three classes its work 
will have been accomplished. 

Mr Bliss of Pennsylvania stated that 
the commissions should place as few lim- 
itations on the books as possible. In 
Pennsylvania, libraries are returned at 
the end of six months. It was a hard 
question to decide in regard to how rig- 
idly the commissions should insist on the 
custodians keeping statistics. Mr Bliss 
stated that they found that granges were 
inclined to use libraries for advertising 
purposes, allowing people to draw books 
if they would join the grange. 

Graham Taylor, of Chicago Commons, 
made a plea for one location of traveling 
libraries and protest against another. 
The majority of stations in Chicago were 
in stores, where they were used as ad- 
vertising mediums, and he objected to 
placing stations in school stores, confec- 
tionery stores, and the like. Mr Taylor 
made a plea for two things: placing sta- 
tions in tenement houses, stating that in 
a single block you could probably reach 
1500 people. He believed in factory sta- 
tions and park houses, and he made a 
piea for the stations being in public 
schools. He outlined a plan of having 
a separate heating plant in the schools 
and probably a separate entrance, having 
an attendant and keeping the room open 
Saturdays and vacation periods, 

Mr Hitt of Washington thought thev 
had solved the problem, and that it rested 
on the librarian and not on the location 
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of the traveling libraries as far as inter- 
est in the libraries were concerned. 

Attention was called to the splendid 
work Michigan was doing through their 
State library. Cases of books which 
can be kept for three months are sent 
to localities desiring them. The cases 
sometimes contain 150 books. The books 
are selected so that every case is differ- 
ent. A charge for the transportation is 
required. 

Mr Legler of Wisconsin stated that in 
his opinion the question of statistics was 
overrated. They are valuable for two 
reasons. Tirst, they are things Ahat we 
take-to library meetings, and second, we 
use them when we go to the legislature. 
Mr Legler stated instances where travel- 
ing libraries had done much good, and 
said this was more important than sta- 
tistics. He said they were of value just 
to the extent of the things that are not 
shown by them. 

In regard to the question as to whether 
many traveling libraries were chatged 
into public libraries, Mr Gillis of Cali- 
fornia said that their work was new, 
but that up to the present time there has 
not been very many changed from travel- 
ing libraries stations to public libraries. 
Mr Gillis interestingly spoke of the in- 
creased work of the traveling library de- 
partment until it has become necessary to 
send out libraries from county stations. 
Fifty-eight counties are now sending out 
books as central stations. 

The subject of traveling library statis- 
tics was presented by Margaret W. 
Brown, librarian of the Iowa traveling 
library. Miss Brown urged the impor- 
tance of a recognized basis for traveling 
library statistics in order that compari- 
son of work between various states could 
be more accurately made. 

These statistics should give 1) the re- 
sult of the work in concrete form for our 
own enlightenment and that of our state 
legislators, as well as for the informa- 
tion of the general public; 2) by 
uniformity in the use of accepted terms, 
to enable a comparison between states 
to be made; to show actual figures rather 
than estimates. 


For. discussion, items were suggested 
to be included in a tabulation of traveling 
library statistics based on the New York 
state traveling library report, 1906, and 
the table in the League Yearbook as fol 
lows: 

(General statement. ) 
Amount spent for books annually. 
Total number of volumes added dur- 

ing the year. 
Total number of volumes in collec- 
tion. 
a) Fixed group. 
b) Open shelf collection. 
Number of stations in agreement 
(within fixed period of time). 
(Loans. ) 
To whom lent: 
a) Groups of taxpayers. 
is b) Public libraries, 
c) Public schools, 
d) Charitable institutions. 
‘e) Study clubs. 
f) Other recorded organiza- 
tions. 
g) Individuals. 
Giving total number of volumes sent 
to each of the above. 

Miss Brown’s suggestions for a new 
basis of statistics was heartily endorsed, 
and the sentiment was crystallized by a 
motion by Miss Tyler that a committee 
of three be appointed to submit an out- 
line for uniform statistics to be used in 
the Yearbook of the league and in the 
reports of the various commissions. 


Report of the publication committee of the 
league of library commissions 


In the report of the committee, sub- 
mitted by Miss Hazeltine, the following 
publications were mentioned: A German 
list of 500 titles, a Hungarian list, two 
library tracts, Training for librarianship 
and Material for a public library cam- 
paign. These have been published for 
the league by the A. L. A. publishing 
board. 

The endorsement of the library read- 
ing course in Pupiic LIBRARIES was 
given and help in its preparation offered 
on behalf of the league by the secretary 
of the Iowa library commission, 
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A pamphlet on magazines for the small 
library, a contribution by Katherine Mac- 
Donald, has been issued by the league. 
This is an annotated list of 50 titles se- 
lected for their adaptability to the small 
library. Directions are given for buy- 
ing, binding and general use. 

There is in preparation and soon to be 
issued by the A. L, A. publishing board 
a pamphlet on buildings, edited by Miss 
Marvin of the Oregon commission. The 
year book for 1908 will be issued in Sep- 
tember. Additional foreign lists will 
soon be provided as follows: Norwegian, 
Swedish, Polish, Bohemian, Italian and 
French. A suggestive buying list also 
will probably be issued during the com- 
ing year by the Wisconsin commission. 

A pamphlet on mending and repairing 
of books is being prepared by the Iowa 
commission, 

The report of the publication commit- 
tee was presented by Mary E. Hazeltine, 
Wisconsin chairman. 

The report of the committee on sum- 
mer school certificates was briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

A suggested form for certificate has 
been submitted to the director of each 
summer school. The committee recom- 
mends that the certificate should be in 
card form, should use the words “sum- 
mer school,’ and give a general state- 
ment on the face, signed by the director 
of the school, but the heading should 
give the institution or commission under 
whose auspices the school is conducted. 
The back of the certificate should state 
the purpose of the school, the major stud- 
ies included in the course, and recom- 
mendation to the regular library schools 
for more responsible positions. 

On Miss Tyler’s suggestion the report 
was referred to the A. L. A. committee 
on library training, 

The second session of the lague was 
held at Glen Morris Inn on Wednesday 
evening, June 24. 

Miss Ahern, editor of Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES, discussed the subject of Library in- 
stitutes. In view of the exceeding help- 
fulness of teachers’ institutes, it seemed 
an advantageous thing to call the librari- 
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ans of certain localities together to dis- 
cuss the methods of library administra- 
tion, the value of the contents of the 
library and the best ways and means of 
making the library really educational in 
its work and aspect. Experience has 
proved a few things which are essential 
to the success of such meetings. 

First, there must be a real object in 
calling an institute together, either to 
remedy a definite defect in a certain local- 
ity, or because the library management 
feels the need. 

Second, in providing the program, the 
direct needs of the community and of 
the libraries represented at the institute 
should be kept in mind. There should be 
but few subjects chosen and those treated 
in all their bearings. There should be 
absolute freedom from formality, and 
everyone in the institute should be 
brought into the discussions not for the 
benefit of the audience, but for the 
strength given to the participant in feel- 
ing herself a part of an important work. 

The library institute should not be al- 
lowed to detract from the value of the 
state association: by withholding from its 
larger inspiration those who might have 
attended had it not been for the con- 
venience of the institute. The institute 
is intended only for the isolated library 
workers in communities remote from 
centers of library activity. 

Miss Tyler of Iowa presented the re- 
port of the committee appointed to ascer- 
tain what work commissions were doing 
for libraries in state institutions. Replies 
to questions sent to 28 library commis- 
sions and state libraries engaged in ex- 
tension work show a growing interest in 
the work of institution libraries, but few 
results. Eleven commissions report that 
cooperation has been attempted; in two 
cases the suggestion was not welcomed, 
and three report indifference. The fun- 
damental difficulty is that no provision is 
made for financial support either in pay- 
ment for a librarian’s service or for the 
purchase of books. The problem of deal- 
ing with each of these institutions 
through a separate board is also obvious, 
and a state having a unit of control cen- 
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tered in one state board has a distinct 
advantage in this work. 

Recommendation was made that a 
committee be appointed to make further 
investigation as to the best methods of 
promoting work with state institutions. 

The program was continued on Fri- 
day evening in the parlor of Tonka Bay 
hotel. 

Josephine Rathbone of Pratt institute 
opened the discussion on Library insti- 
tutes with an account of the plan which 
has been carried out by the New York 
State library association in codperation 
with the state department of library ex- 
tension. The state was first divided into 
eight districts, organized on the line of 
teachers’ institutes with definite instruc- 
tion in classification, cataloging, etc. 
This plan was not an unqualified suc- 
cess, and three vears ago the state was 
redistricted in smaller groups, a central 
place of meeting was selected, and a local 
chairman appointed. The chairman sends 
a personal invitation to the librarians in 
her group to meet informally with her. 
A list of topics is distributed to the mem- 
bers of the group, with the request that 
they check three which they most want to 
have discussed. <A visitor or conductor 
is selected by the committee to lead dis- 
cussion, but the keynote of the meeting 
is interchange of experience rather than 
instruction. 

The results have shown a large in- 
crease in attendance on the part of libra- 
rians and trustees, and in many sections 
an active library club has been developed 
which will hereafter undertake the man- 
agement of these round table meetings. 

Miss Isom, librarian, Portland, Ore., 
and a member of the Oregon commission, 
read a paper prepared by Cornelia Mar- 
vin, secretary of the commission, on 

Library commissions and rural schools 


The problems of rural school work are, 
first, selection; second, care of books; 
third, use of books, 

The Oregon school law provides for 
the supervision of all the school libraries 
of the state by the commission. It also 


provides that a tax of not less than 10 
cents per capita for each child of school 
age shall be annually levied by each 
county, and that this money shall be used 
solely for books to be selected from the 
list prepared by the commission. Tbe 
commission has found it advisable to deal 
directly with each county superintendent, 
who conducts the business with the dis- 
tricts of his county. Printed lists, with 
necessary blanks and instructions, are 
sent, and each superintendent sends in 
the order sheets for all of his districts. 

Further aid in the matter of selection 
is given by sending on each order sheet a 
list of $50 worth of books for first pur- 
chase. Supplementary lists with topical 
outlines are distributed to teachers at all 
institutes. 

The commission makes the rules gov- 
erning the use of books, and instruction 
regarding their care has been given at all 
teachers’ institutes during the last two 
years. 

The effort in Oregon is to make the 
teachers familiar with the books, to give 
them some understanding of the neces- 
sity of books aside from the text-book, 
and to make them understand the im- 
portance of cultivating an interest in 
good books among the children. 

In most states the list is compiled by 
the state superintendent and the rules 
are decided upon by someone from his 
office. This is usually the limit of state 
aid in rural school work, and it is right 
here that the commission ought to sup- 
plement the work of the state superin- 
tendent by instructions at institutes and 
at normal schools and the publication of 
pamphlets of instruction and outlines. 
In any state in which there is a good 
public library system the commission can 
help the rural schools through the libra- 
rians of the public libraries by urging ex- 
hibits and special talks about the libraries 
during the annual institutes, extension of 
public library privileges to rural school- 
teachers and distribution of instructional 
literature through these libraries. 

In the discussion following the paper 
Miss Miller of the North Dakota com- 
mission proposed a cooperative scheme 
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for rural school libraries on the travel- 
ing library plan, each school turning in 
its funds for exchange of libraries. Miss 
Templeton reported that this plan had 
been successfully worked out in Ne- 
braska, where a group of 18 schools each 
raised $20 for traveling libraries. Miss 
Brown urged the purchase of permanent 
reference collections by schools, but de- 
plored the fact that no provision was 
made for binding and repair. Could not 
the school draw on the traveling library 
for general reading and let the state fund 
be used for binding and proper care of 
the permanent library ? 

Clara F. Baldwin of the Minnesota 
commission opened the discussion on the 
large school library open to the public. 
All commission workers recognize the 
importance of making use of every avail- 
able resource in the effort to establish 
a library in the small town. While high 
school libraries should always be open 
to the public, experience has shown that 
these libraries cannot take the place of 
a public library for the reason that the 
location is inconvenient, and adults will 
not go to the schoolhouse for books, and 
that no provision is made for service. 
The high school library which attempts 
to serve as a public library usually only 
defeats its purpose as a school library by 
diverting funds which should be used 
for the upbuilding of the school reference 
collection to the indiscriminate purchase 
of cheap fiction. 

If the building were planned with a 
view of making the school the social cen- 
ter, a room provided for the library with 
an outside entrance, and most important 
of all, provision made for competent 
service and for opening the room in the 
evening, the plan might be successful. 

The nominating committee named the 
following officers for the ensuing year, 
who were duly elected: 

President, Mrs Percival Sneed, Geor- 
gia; Ist vice-president, Mrs H. J. Howe, 
Iowa; 2d vice-president, C. B. Galbreath, 
Ohio; secretary, Clara F. Baldwin, Min- 
nesota; treasurer, Sarah B, Askew, New 
Jersey. 


Ciara F, BALpwin, Sec’y. 


American Association of Law Libra- 
ries 


The third annual meeting was held at 
Lake Minnetonka, June 22-24, 1908, with 
a post-conference session in the State 
library at St. Paul on 26 and 27. There 
were 47 persons present at the several 
sessions, all, with the exception of a few, 
being members of the association. 

The proceedings were of much inter- 
est to all present and will be published, 
together with the papers read, in the 
Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Li- 
brary Journal, the official organ of the 
association, 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
showed a balance in the treasury of 
$220.24, and over $1oo still due on ac- 
count of subscriptions and advertising. 

There was an increase in membership 
during the year of about 33 1-3 per cent. 

The most important items of business 
transacted were those connected with the 
Index. From comments at the meeting 
by members from different parts of the 
country it would seem that the first num- 
ber of the Jndex had met with very gen- 
eral commendation. The criticisms were 
numerous but of a friendly character. 
The managing editor, Frederick W. 
Schenk, reported that the codperative 
method of indexing was not satisfactory, 
and it was decided to abandon that 
method as soon as possible, probably 
after the publication of the third number. 
It was decided further to issue the sec- 
ond number during July and ‘to have it 
index the chief legal periodicals of the 
United States, England, Canada and 
Australia issued during the first six 
months of the year; the third number in 
October, and to include therein indexing 
material for July, August and Septem- 
ber; the fourth number in January, 1909, 
and to cumulate therein the indexing for 
the entire year. 

The board of editors as now consti- 
tuted is: 

Frederick W. Schenk, Law library, 
University of Chicago. 

Gilson G. Glasier, State library, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 
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Charles F. D. Belden, Social law 
library, Boston, Mass. 

Harold L. Butler, American law li- 
brary, New York City. 

Edwin Gholson, Law library associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, O. 

The principal papers presented were 
the following: 

Cataloging law books, with special ref- 
erence to cooperative indexing and to 
index cards, by Gilson G, Glasier, State 
librarian of Wisconsin. 

The legislative reference librarian’s 
work in a law library, by C. B. Lester, 
Legislative librarian of Indiana. 

Some phases in which the law librarian 
can help the public library, by Edna 
sullock, ex-secretary Nebraska library 
commission, 

The use of law books, by Roger W. 
Cooley, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A possible solution of the problem of 
the multiplicity of law reports, by John 
B. West of the Keefe-Davidson Co. 

The use of law books, by James De- 
Witt Andrews of New York City. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: 

President, E. A. Feazel, Law library 
association, Cleveland, ©O.;  vice-presi- 
dent, George S. Godard, State library, 
Hartford, Conn.;  secretary-treasurer, 
Franklin O. Poole, Association of the 
bar, New York City. 

June 25 was Twin City day. Through 
the kindness of the local committees the 
members were taken in automobiles on a 
long ride about the two cities and the 
surrounding country. They were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the West Publish- 
ing Co., and had the opportunity of 
inspecting the plant of this law publish- 
ing house and also the establishment 
of the Keefe-Davidson Co, 

The post-conference sessions held in 
St Paul at the State library were at- 
tended by as many as could spare the 
time. Matters pertaining to the Jndex 
were discussed in detail and certain in- 
dexing was completed which the editor 
in chief had been unable to finish by the 
coéperative method. These sessions were 
entirely informal, and although all 


worked hard, it was generally con- 
sidered time well spent. 
FRANKLIN QO. Poote, Sec.-treas. 





Library Copyright League 
To the Members of the Library Copy- 
right League. 

Your executive committee beg leave 
to report that since the last annual meet- 
ing at Asheville they have appeared be- 
fore the committees on patents at a pub- 
lic hearing, March 26-28, 1908, present- 
ing in addition to their former argu- 
ments others showing the practical effect 
of the proposed prohibition of importa- 
tion on the revenues of the United States 
government, estimating the loss of reve- 
nue at a maximum of $400,000 per 
annum. 

Four bills were under consideration by 
the committees. Two, introduced re- 
spectively, by Senator Kittredge and 
Representative Barchfeld, included pro- 
hibition of importation of copyrighted 
books ; two, introduced by Senator Smoot 
and Representative Currier, omitted such 
prohibition. 

Since the hearing two other bills have 
been introduced. One, by Representative 
Washburn of Massachusetts, still retains 
the prohibition; the other, by Repre- 
sentative Currier, omits it. Congress 
finally adjourned without any report 
from the committee. A sub-committee 
of the House committee has been author- 
ized to meet and draft a new bill during 
the recess. 

The thanks of the league are due to 
the committees of patents for their uni- 
form courtesy and careful consideration 
of the arguments presented, and to Wil- 
liam A. Jenner and Edmund E, Wise of 
New York City for legal assistance. 

A decision rendered in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of Bobbs-Merrill versus Straus holds that 
the right to vend granted by the copy- 
right law extends only to the original 
sale of a book, and does not include the 
right to control the price of resale. This 
is of extreme importance as affecting 
future copyright legislation. 

W. P. Cutter, Sec’y. 
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A. L. A. Notes 


Normal school librarians were unusu- 
ally numerous this year and were spe- 
cially interested in every phase of the 
work. 

The library school associations occu- 
pied an increased amount of time and 
attention this year, with their meetings 
devoted to subjects relating to the poli- 
cies of the institutions represented by 
each. 

The exhibition of books in rein- 
forced binding, according to specifica- 
tions of the A. L. A. committee on 
binding, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. This was an innovation which 
will doubtless bring good results, not 
only for the libraries, but for the pub- 
lishers. 

The president of the Illinois alumni 
association took advantage of the isola- 
tion afforded by the water and char- 
tered a boat for a meeting of the library 
school association on Wednesday after- 
noon. By this means the members 
were secure from interruption and were 
not able to leave the meeting until the 
business was accomplished. 

Minnesota had the largest number 
of delegates, heading the list with 135 
names, followed by Wisconsin with 102, 
Illinois, 73, and New York, 63. The 
number gradually decreased until there 
was one each from Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. Thirteen states were 
not represented at all. There was a 
total of over 700 in attendance. 

The post conference trip was under- 
taken by about 45 librarians and their 
friends with the greatest expectations. 
The route included Duluth, Minn., Calu- 
met, Mich., Houghton, Mich., and the 
copper country generally, Mackinac 
Island and a trip down the Great Lakes 
to Buffalo. A few took in Yeliowstone 
Park. Others remained in the vicinity 
of Lake Minnetonka visiting various 
places of interest and information. 

The practice still prevailed of reading 
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papers furnished by absent members. 
While those presented this year were, 
for the most part, highly interesting 
and entertaining, at the same time there 
was a general feeling that the lack of 
opportunity to discuss many _ things 
might have been avoided by omitting 
from the program the papers presented 
by absentees, a practice that is followed 
by many kindred associations. 


A new organization, which held its 
meeting at the same time with the 
American library association this year, 
was the Mississippi valley historical as- 
sociation, which was organized at Madi- 
son, Wis., last winter by those inter- 
ested in the study of the Mississippi 
valley history, to promote mutual con- 
sultation among the members and _ to 
care for the interests of special work 
in the history of this region. Member- 
ship is open to anyone interested in the 
subject. 


The presence of a number of the 
members of the A. L. A. at the meet- 
ing this year was an evidence of their 
devotion to the interests of the associa- 
tion, as several of them were there at 
considerable personal sacrifice. Presi- 
dent Bostwick gave up attending his 
son’s graduation from Yale. Ex-Presi- 
dent Andrews by being-at Minnetonka 
missed a visit from a brother who re- 
sides in a distant part of the country, 
and passed through Chicago during 
the week on his way to the eastern 
coast. 


One of the most popular efforts 
toward creating interest in the proceed- 
ings of the American library associa- 
tion, proved to be the work of H. W. 
Wilson Company in issuing The Daily 
Cumulative. In a highly commendable 
form a record of each day’s proceed- 
ings was presented, together with an- 
nouncements, plans, news items, bits of 
information, wit and humor and _ local 
information. These were presented in 
a bright, catchy manner, that added de- 
light to their reading. The fact ‘that 
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the sporting extra of The Daily Cumu- 
lative, on June 25, was largely the pro- 
duction of feminine brain, is an evi- 
dence, in the words of the new director 
of the New York state library, that 
“the trail of the feminine’ has invaded 
even that quarter, which heretofore has 
always been considered sacred to the 
masculine mind. 


Reinforced binding 


An exhibition of books in reinforced 
binding, prepared by different publishers, 
was made by the A, L. A. committee 
on binding. The A. L. A. comnuttee 
on binding wishes to get as large orders 
as possible for these books and the li- 
brarians are requested to look the list 
over and indicate the number of copies 
they can use during the year. Jt has 
been proved beyond question that the ex- 
tra wear of these books much rvre than 
compensates for the extra cost. These 
who have not a list of the books can 
secure one by sending to A. L, Bailey, 
Institute free library, Wilmington, Del. 

Social events 

On Tuesday evening a dinner was 
given by the Commercial club of Minne- 
apolis in that city. Some 400 of the dele- 
gates were present. 

On Wednesday afternoon a beautiful 
garden party was given by the Woman’s 
club of Minneapolis at the home of Mrs 
E. J» Phelps, at Ferndale, on the lake 
shore. The beauty of the day, as well 
as the situation and arrangements, added 
largely to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Thursday was called Twin City day. 
The association, divided into two parties, 
was treated to an automobile ride along 
the beautiful lake shore drives and 
through the principal parts of St Paul 
and Minneapolis. A notable feature was 
the luncheon given at the Auditorium in 
St Paul, where some 600 guests sat down 
to a feast on the stage of the immense 
building, with ample room for every- 
body. Cordial expressions of good-will 
between the hosts of the occasion and 
members of the association were not 
wanting. 


Friday night, through the courtesy of 
the library boards of Minneapolis, a re- 
ception and dance was given at the La- 
fayette club on Lake Minnetonka. De- 
spite the rain and inconvenience of ac- 
cess, there was a large number present, 
who thoroughly enjoyed themselves. . 

The drawback of being scattered at 
so many places prevented the usual 
amount of visiting between the mem- 
bers, but the social attentions of the 
local hosts were beyond comparison 
with any of the previous meetings. 





Warning 


On June rr I was visited by a man, 
who introduced himself as A. J. Payne, 
librarian of the Plattsburgh, N. Y., pub- 
lic library. After a general library talk, 
in which he quoted two or three well- 
known librarians, and hoped I would 
visit his library at the time of the Lake 
George meeting, he broached his need 
of a small sum of money in a very 
embarrassed way. He said he could 
return it by postoffice order as soon as 
he reached Albany the next morning. 
I helped him out of his embarrassment, 
feeling it part of his rather unkempt 
appearance, and making as light of the 
four dollars I have not seen since, as 
possible. I never even tried to verify 
his statements. Perhaps other librari- 
ans are more wary. 

After 10 days had elapsed, a regis- 
tered letter to the librarian at Platts- 
burgh brought to light the fact that 
Mr Payne was not even known there, 
and that the same trick had succeeded 
there about a year ago, for a smaller 
sum. 

The implied compliment to our feel- 
ing of universal brotherhood is pleasant 
—but still it seems well that these facts 
should be generally known, so I hope 
you will find a place for this in the 
next issue of Puptic Lrpraries. 

Frances L. RATHBONE, 
Librarian, Free public library, 
East Orange, N. J. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


A list of books on the use and con- 
servation of the natural resources has 
been prepared by the Brumback library 
of Van Wert, Ohio. 


A bibliography of municipal better- 
ment, covering every phase of the sub- 
ject, appears in the April number of the 
Public Library Quarterly of Kansas 
City, Mo. ; 


Folke-og Barneboksamlinger for ‘May, 
1908, has an appreciative account of the 
New York state library school by Martha 
Larsen, librarian of Trondjiems, Nor- 
way. Miss Larsen was a student at 
Albany, ’97-’98. 


The Public library of San Antonio, 
Texas, has issued a list of books pertain- 
ing to the various branches of household 
economics, including home building and 
furnishing, cooking, clothes and_ their 
making, sanitation, hygiene and nursing. 


Owing to the serious illness of the 
editor, brought on by the enormous 
amount of work resulting from revising 
and preparing Street’s Pandex of the 
News, it was necessary to suspend pub- 
lication during part of May and June. 


The June number of the Western 
Architect was devoted to public libra- 
ries. It is illustrated with floor plans, 
elevations and details of several libra- 
ries and gives considerable space to the 
meeting of the A. L. A. at Minne- 
tonka. 


The advanced sheets of the third edi- 
tion of the checklist of United States 
public documents continues to include 
material that will be particularly valu- 
able to the small library, the publications 
of ‘the agricultural department being 
much in demand by the latter institu- 
tions. 


The New York state library has issued 
a catalog of the Duncan Campbell ccl- 
lection. The collection contains some 
400 v., including about 49 manuscripts 
and manuscript volumes, ranging in date 
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from a vellum copy of the epistles of 
Paul, copied about 1030, to note books 
of 1850. Autographs of historical in- 
terest, examples of illumination, 47 in- 
cunabula, representing famous early 
printers and places of imprint are also in 
the collection. There are 12 v. in black 
letter of early English statute law. 


Miss L. A. Cole has succeeded the 
late Philip Mason at the Riverside Press, 
in charge of the designing and decora- 
tion of the fine bindings published by 
Houghton-Mifflin Co, Miss Cole is an 
expert binder, and has only recently re- 
turned from Europe. She is an Ameri- 
can, but was educated in Berlin and Lon- 
don, and studied bookbinding for three 
years under Prof. Jacobs of Brus- 
sels, She obtained first prize at an in- 
ternational exhibition in Brussels, where 
there were over 200 exhibitors. For ad- 
ditional experience she taught binding in 
London, and while there had orders to 
bind some books for such connoisseurs 
as the Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster, Countess Grosvenor and Lord 
and Lady Beauchamp. 


North American trees, in the Ameri- 
can nature series recently issued by 
Henry Holt & Co., is one of the most 
attractive books that has been issued on 
this much discussed subject. This 
volume contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the trees, growing independently 
of cultivation, of North America, North 
of Mexico and the West Indies. It is 
the work of Dr N.L. Britton, director- 
in-chief of the New York botanical gar- 
dens, assisted by Dr J. A. Shafer, cus- 
todian of the museums. The descriptions 
are so simply and yet so effectively pre- 
sented and the illustrations are so well 
chosen that one even remotely interested 
in identification of trees finds much in- 
teresting material attractively set before 
them. While lacking nothing in the 
botanical details necessary for a scholarly 
treatise, at the same time it makes an 
appeal to the popular reader. 


German literature in American mag- 
azines prior to 1846, by Dr S. H. Good- 
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nght, Ph.D., forms the contents of 
Bulletin of University of Wisconsin, no. 
188. The first 100 pages deals with edu- 
cational and literary conditions in Amer- 
ice before that period and the effect of 
Gaman literature in their subsequent 
development. A bibliography of 164 
pages follows. 

German, as a cultural factor in modern 
American civilization, has, as a matter 
of course, been obliged to maintain a 
harder struggle than fell to the share of 
Engish, or even of French. Whatever 
Gernan elements found their way into 
our wlture were opposed by the Puritan 
elemajt and obstructed by the inborn an- 
tagotism in English-American  theo- 
logicd circles. Not until Carlyle’s in- 
fluence reached us, and Harvard uni- 
versity fell into line, did a literary appre- 
ciation of German influence develop. 
But may efforts preceded this, and these 
are treted fully by Dr Goodnight. His 
work ismost opportune, and the bibliog- 
raphy ojens a way to closer investigation 
of specid topics. 

The jeriod treated closes with the 
early thities, and it is interesting to see 
how Gernan was “practically unknown 
at Harvad and in Boston until 1825,” 
and to catrast this with the develop- 
ment culn'nating in the close codpera- 
tion of reent times when the German 
spirit is stong in American science. 

The libraian of Los Angeles is doing 
a commendble thing in distributing 
through the ress in various parts of the 
country infomation as to the proper 
pronunciationof that city. In a con- 
spicuous placeat Minnetonka the follow- 
ing poem waslisplayed : 

The lady woul remind you, please, 
Her name is nt 
j Lost ‘NGIE LEEs, 
Nor Angie anyting whatever. 
She hopes her fends will be so clever 
To share her fit istoric pride 
The G shall not L jellified. 
O long, G hard, nd rhyme witi “yes,” 
And all about 
LocE ANtEL-Ess. 
Cus, F. Lumtis, 
Librarian. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Nancy M. Pond, B. L. S., New York 
‘96, has been appointed librarian of the 
art department of Wellesley college. 
Since 1900 Miss Pond has held the posi- 
tions of librarian of Peck library and 
curator of Slater memorial museum, 
Norwich, Conn. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Hartford, Conn., records the 
circulation at the main library during 
the vear as 213,030 v. and 21,385 v. were 
circulated through the schools and other 
agencies, making a total circulation of 
234.415 v. There are 13,370 card hold- 
ers. During the year 5059 v. have been 
added to the library, of which 4511 were 
by purchase. The circulation of pictures 
was 1441. Interesting exhibits have been 
held during the year. 


The report of W. K. Stetson, librarian 
of Public library, New Haven, Conn., 
records a total of 85,935 v. in the library, 
of which 7976 were added during the 
vear, The circulation reached 294,486 v., 
to which may be added 12,657 v., issued 
from the pay collection, and 29,100 
through the schools’ circulation, The 
library is limited in the scope of its 
work by the crowded condition of the 
building and lack of funds. The re- 
ceipts of the general fund were $23,674 
and expenditures $23,536. 


The report of the City library, Spring- 
field, Mass., notes a total circulation of 
483,632 v., of which 115,900 were dis- 
tributed through the schools and other 
agencies. The librarian notes the re- 
sults of systematic advertising, in which 
lines of books bearing on special sub- 
jects, either of technical work or public 
interest, are called to the attention of 
the public. The chief object of interest 
has been the proposed new _ building. 
Plans have been accepted for the cen- 
tral building and also for three branch 
buildings. 


A letter from an eastern librarian con-: 
tains the following: 
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Miss S. Hagar, for 320 years librarian 
at Burlington, Vt., died June 24. She was 
over 80, but was as active as any young per- 
son in the library up to two weeks of her 
death. She had finally brought her trustees 
to open the library on Sundays, which she 
had urged for years. Against the entreaties 
of everyone, she insisted on going to down 
herself, and it was the last straw to a sys- 
tem which after unceasing labor for the good 
of the library for so many years, and at her 
age, was unable to endure the strain. Al- 
though apparently so gentle and = almost 
inefficient, as one saw her at library meet- 
ings, being of the old suppressed Puritan 
parentage and womanhood, when one knew 
her work, always pressing forward in spite 
of an unsympathetic board, always eager 
to serve the working people through the 
library, and the quality of her work, her 
mind and character, one had to revise any 
such impression entirely. I do not know 
where they will find her equal. 


Central Atlantic 


Mary E. Baker, New York ‘o8, has 
been appointed head cataloger at Bryn 
Mawr college library. 


Howard L. Stebbins, New York ’o8, 
has been appointed assistant at the li- 
brary of the Association of the bar, New 
York city. 


A building for a free library has been 
presented to the Lancaster, Pa., library 
by the will of the late Eliza E. Smith, 
Several thousand volumes belonging to 
the Mechanics’ library will be presented 
as the nucleus of the library which will 
be called the A. Herr Smith library. 


Julia Pettee has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the Vassar col- 
lege library to complete the work of re- 
organizing the library of the Rochester 
theological seminary. The work was be- 
gun Jast summer and will be resumed 
in June. 


The report of Public. library, Couders- 
port, Pa., records 3641 v. in the library ; 
a total circulation of 19,528 and a de- 
crease of 4 per cent in fiction. Inter- 
library loans were carried on with Car- 
negie library, Pittsburgh, Public library 
of Buffalo and State library of Penn- 
sylvania. Dorothy B. Lvon is librarian. 


An interesting collection of litho- 
graphs, presented recently to the New 
York public library by Joseph Pen- 
nell, includes a number by Pennell him- 
self. There will be an exhibition of 
these in the Lenox library, July ‘o- 
Aug. I. 


Rena S. Somers, who has been on- 
nected with the Atlantic City library 
since its beginning, resigned her yposi- 
tion in May to be married to Alred 
Seelig of Philadelphia. Miss Soners 
was the first librarian of the Athntic 
City library. 

The Public library of the Distret of 
Columbia has begun a collection o per- 
forated music rolls for use in automatic 
piano players, consisting of abot 600 
rolls of new music, both classial and 
popular selections. A card catdog of 
the rolls, by composers and by tile, has 
been prepared. Ten music rollsmay be 
taken on a special music-roll ard, re- 
tained for two weeks and reneved for 
a like period. 


The twelfth annual report ofthe Can- 
astota public library shows a irculation 
of 15,100 and an increase of 1330 over 
1907. There are 106g card blders, 210 
new applicants during the yar. Num- 
ber of volumes in the library5715, with 
413 added in 1908. The libary has re- 
ceived a number of very ne gifts of 
books and many desirable mprovements 
have been made, prominentamong them 
being a marble tablet, whch has been 
placed in the library in hoor of Andrew 
Carnegie, which reads; “his building is 
the gift of Andrew Carneie.” 

Since the time the Wlmington insti- 
tute library became frecan annual con- 
tribution has been mad by a friend of 
the library, which hasborne the same 
proportion to the number of, persons 
holding library cards vho have resided 
outside of Wilmingtc as the city con- 
tribution has borne tohe number of card 
holders living in Wilnngton. 

It has been deszd that this thing 
should be in differet shape so that the 
death or inability othe person who has 
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made these contributions will not be like- 
ly to make any difference in the use of 
the library by persons living near Wil- 
mington. 

With these thoughts this friend of the 
library has made a gift to it of $20,000, 
and the board of managers have adopted 
a resolution to the effect that, subject to 
such limitations and regulations as- the 
board shall from time to time make, it 
is desirable the free use of the Library 
by persons living outside of the city 
shall continue. The gift is of such nature 
that it assures an income of $1000 a 
vear. 

: Central 

Grace D. Chapman, B.L.S., New 
York ‘03, and George Chisholm of 
Lima, Ohio, were married April 21, 
1g08. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Kankakee, IIl., records g280 books 
in the library and a total circulation of 
35,370 V. 

Ethel Knapp has been elected librarian 
of the Public library of Mt Vernon, 
Ohio. Miss Knapp succeeds Mrs H. W. 
Jones, resigned, and will begin her 
duties July 15. 


The annual report af the Public library 
of Shelbyville, Ill., shows that there are 
4999 books in the library. The circula- 
tion for the year was 22,557 v. and there 
are 1700 card holders. 


Mary E. Dunham, New York ‘o2-’03., 
has resigned her position as first as- 
sistant in the University of Texas library 
to become reference librarian at Indi- 
ana university, Bloomington, Ind. 


The Galena (Ill.) public library has 
received a gift of $15,000 as an endow- 
ment fund for the new library from Miss 
Felt of that city. The gift was in mem- 
ory of the late B. F. Felt, father of the 
donor. 

The St Louis (Mo.) public library 
has awarded two branch buildings to lo- 
cal firms of St Louis on competitive 
basis. Requirements for the branch li- 
braries were submitted to architects and 


19 sets of plans were the result. The 
library board feels well satisfied with 
the plans. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Centralia, IIl., records a circula- 
tion of 20,986 v., with 5659 v. on the 
shelves, The periodical list contairis 34 
periodicals and six daily papers. Only 
two books were reported missing for the 
year. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Joplin, Mo., records 10,616 v. 
on the shelves, with a total circulation 
of 50,453 v., of which 18,475 v. were 
circulated through the children’s de- 
partment. Library bulletins are pub- 
iished in the newspapers. Mary B. 
Swanwick is librarian, Salaries paid 
during the year amounted to $2511. 
Books cost $2037. Periodicals $154 and 
binding $55. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Springfield, Ohio, records a total cir- 
culation of 84,332v., being a gain of 
6068 v. over the circulation of last year, 
25,014 v. on the shelves and 1399 card 
holders, During the year 1792 Vv. were 
added to the library, The report recom- 
mends an addition to the present build- 
ing and the construction of a second 
floor for a book room. 

Charlotte D. Leavitt, who was libra- 
rian of the McClymonds public library, 
Massillon, Ohio, for Io years past, re- 
signed her position June 1. The board 
of directors and the library staff gave 
a dinner in Miss Leavitt’s honor at the 
close of her term. The president of 
the board, in the name of himself and 
his fellow members. presented Miss 
Leavitt with a beautiful silver vase. 
Miss Leavitt was married to Everett 
Fenn of Cleveland, June 25. 

Lodilla Ambrose closes her work as 
librarian of Northwestern university, 
Evanston, Ill., after 21 years of con- 
tinued service, during 15 years of which 
she had complete charge of the adminis- 
tration, though with the rank of assistant 


librarian. 
At the beginning of Miss Ambrose’s 
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work the library was an unorganized 
mass of 20,000v. It now contains 70,- 
000 v. thoroughly organized and made 
available for use. 

Miss Ambrose goes abroad for travel 
early in July, but purposes to take up 
library work again on her return. 


The thirty-third annual report of the 
Joliet (Ill.) public library shows a total 
circulation of 119,001 v., 28,739 books on 
the shelves and 10,390 card holders. 
The average circulation for the year was 
357 v. a day. Number of readers in the 
reading room, 20,211, During the year 
26,652 boys and girls used the children’s 
room, which contains 3639 v. and the 
circulation for the year in that depart- 
ment was 49,210. The income for fines, 
loss of books, etc., was $414. Since 
September, 1907, 136 teachers have 
taken 4321 books and 148 pictures to 
their class rooms for study and supple- 
mentary reading. 


The seventeenth annual report of Lo- 
dilla Ambrose, acting librarian of the 
Northwestern university library, Evan- 
ston, IIl., shows increased activity in all 
the departments. The accessions during 
the vear were 4257, of which 2848 were 
by purchase, making a total of 70,184 v. 
in the library. During the year 45,478 v. 
were loaned to students and faculty, an 
advance of 1000 over the preceding year. 
The average number of people using 
the reading room was 506 a day; 4000 v. 
in the reading room are subject to use 
without record. During the year 17,000 
catalog cards were written. The work 
of classification of the library has been 
completed, except volumes in pure and 
applied science and United States gov- 
ernment publications. The work of 
classification was done entirely by Miss 
Ambrose. The catalog work is far in 
arrears of the classification on account of 
the small corps of workers. 

The needs of the library, as noted, are 
increase of staff, added space for all 
library purposes, book funds available 
until expended. 


The Gilbert plans for the main struc- 


ture of St Louis public library provide 
for a building of the Italian renaissance. 

The main fagade is made up of three 
imposing arches and a great stairway 
leading from the pavement. At the base 
of the arches will be four standing 
sculptured figures. Other statuary will 
be placed at various points. On the main 
front side, filling the lower portions of 
the windows, spaces will carry the names 
of famous writers of all ages. 

The three archways open into a vaulted 
vestibule with mosaic decorations and 
mural paintings. Beyond this vestibule 
will be the great delivery hall, back of 
which will be the book stack. East of 
the delivery hall will be the reference 
room; west of it the open shelf room. 
East of the entrance vestibule is to be 
the periodical reading room. West of 
it the art room. 

The second floor will contain the of- 
fices, Above the entrance archways will 
be a large auditorium. 

The children’s entrance will be on the 
minor front and supplies access to the 
children’s reading room 37x90 feet. 
There will also be a special entrance to 
the newspaper reading room. 

There will be a sunken garden in the 
area north of the building. 

The estimated cost of the building is 
$1,200,000. 

South 


The seventh annual report of the Pub- 
lic library, Albuquerque, N. M., records 
a total circulation of 23,828 v., with 
3823 v. on the shelves and 3904 card 
holders. During the year 522v. were 
added to the library. 


The report of the Carnegie library of 
Houston, Texas, records a year of ac- 
tivity. For the first time the library has 
supplied books in foreign languages. 
The fee for over-due books was reduced 
from three to two cents a day. The 
total number of books circulated was 
88,465, of which 25,528 were juvenile. 
Books on the shelves, 24,290, 


The eighth annual report of the Waco 
(Texas) public library records a circula- 
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tion of 38,451 v. During the year 2504 
v. were added to the library, making a 
total of 8497 books on the shelves. 
The total number of borrowers regis- 
tered was 4269. During the year a de- 
posit station with 500 v. was established 
in East Waco. The total expenditure 
for the year was $3645. The course of 
free lectures was repeated last year 
with great success and several traveling 
and local art exhibits were held. 


The Public library of Jacksonville, 
Fla., celebrated the third anniversary of 
its opening June 1. During that time 
the ltbrary has increased in power and 
interest to the public. Accessions have 
grown from about 6200 v. until there are 
now 16,491 v. in the library. From this 
257,850 loans have been made, of which 
60,000 have been to children. There are 
now 8000 card holders. The building 
has been opened at least a part of every 
day since its initial opening. The li- 
brarian has visited all the schools in the 
city at least once each year. These 
meetings have always met with a hearty 
response from the children. 


The third annual report of the Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) public library records a 
circulation of 60,360 v. to adult white, 
22,131 to juvenile white, and 5,031 to 
colored readers; total, 87,522. The li- 
brary contains 15,677 v., of which 3881 
were*‘added during 1907. The total in- 
come for the year was $7,564.80, of 
which $5,772.66 was received from taxes. 
Expenses for salaries, $3,753.25; for 
books, $1,955.12, and for binding, 
$358.22. Much attention has been paid 
to the children and a weekly story hour 
was maintained throughout the year. 
The library has been open a part of 
every day since it was opened in 1905. 

The annual report of the New Orleans 
(La.) public library for 1907 contains 
an interesting account of its develop- 
ment dating back to the year 1843, fol- 
lowing the growth of the Lyceum library, 
the Fiske library and the Hernsheim 
library, bringing it down to the present 
system of the central library with its 
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several branches and its large staff of 
workers. It was organized as a free 
public library in 1896. Wiliiam Beer 
acted as librarian until May, 1906, when 
he resigned and H. M, Gill was ap- 
pointed librarian, A class in library 
training is maintained by the library, 
meeting once a week. The plans of the 
library for future usefulness are laid 
on large lines. 
West 

Mrs Jessie Harding has resigned as 
librarian of Pawnee City, Neb., to be- 
come librarian of Douglas, Ariz. She 
is succeeded by May Edwards. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Salt Lake City, Utah, records 
a year of activity. During the year 2317 
books were added to the library, making 
a total of 31,556 books in the library. 
There are 14,615 card holders, a gain of 
4136 over the previous year. Books 
loaned for home use, 152,287 v. 

The report of the library organizer of 
the Kansas library association, Asa Don 
Dickinson, for the six months, shows a 
host of questions which have been sent 
to him and which have been answered 
as well as possible, by letters, as travel- 
ing is out of the question both on ac- 
count of the requirements of his posi- 
tion and the lack of funds of the associa- 
tion. Considerable printed matter from 
the A. L, A. Publishing Board has been 
distributed. A bill has been framed to 
present to the next legislature for some 
measure of state aid to libraries and a 
strong effort will be made by the State 
Librarian of Kansas for additional 
power and means by which the State 
library may take up the work, 

Pacific coast 

E. J. Reece, formerly of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has gone to Honolulu, H. IL, to 
become librarian of Oahu college. 

Lucile F. Fargo, New York ‘07-08, 
has been appointed cataloger at the 
Portland library association, Oregon. 

Gertrude Saxon has resigned as libra- 
rian at the Washington state college. 
Pullman, Wash., after five years of 
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She will return to her home 
Her successor has not 


service. 
in California. 
been selected. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Oakland, Cal., shows a use of 
299,123 v. during the year. The dupli- 
cates nct of use were weeled out dur- 
ing the year, giving considerable space 
that was needed on the shelves. 

It is reported in the newspapers that 
Berkeley (Cal.) public library trustees 
have, by special ruling, demanded that 
2ll borrowers of books hereafter make 
a deposit of $5, to be returned when 
withdrawing membership card. This 
plan will take the place of a guarantee 


for the borrower, signed by a taxpayer. 


The plan will go into effect at once. 

The Public library at Seattle, Wash., 
reports in its first year in the new quar- 
ters, the circulation increased 50 per 
cent. Six reading rooms for public use 
have been crowded from the first and a 
plan for further extension of the new 
building is already under consideration. 
The number of volumes in the library, 
93,794: borrowers registered, 29,118; 
circulation for home use, 454,735 v.; 
regular maintenance expenses, $78,366; 
receipts from duplicate pay collection, 
$799. In 16 schools, 45 rooms were 
visited during the year by the children’s 
librarian and talks were given on How 
to use the library. There were 45,588 v. 
circulated through the public schools. 
Traveling libraries are maintained in 19 
fire stations and in 13 other centers of 
the city. 

Canada 

Tames Bain, D. C. L., for 25 years 
chief librarian of the Public library of 
Toronto, died Mav 24. He was prob- 
ably the leading librarian of Canada, a 
member of the American library asso- 
ciation, the American library institute 
and one of the founders and officers of 
the Ontario library association. 





For Sale—Six double-faced oak book 
stacks, 19% feet long and 7% feet high, 
with adjustable shelves. Price, $5 a 


stack and cost of shipping. Address Oak 
Park Public Library, Oak Park, III. 
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Fer Sale—The valuable reference li- 
brary of the late John Alex. Dowie, com- 
prising 7500 v. Works on history, art. 
travel, religion, geography, exploration, 
poetry, philosophy, science, theology, lit- 
erature and fiction. Napoleonic collec- 
tion of 117v. Files of bound periodi- 
cals. Encyclopedias. Many editions de 
luxe and rare volumes. Apply to Gus 
D. Thomas, receiver, Zion City, III. 





The following from the second report 
of the Carnegie foundation for the ad- 
vancement of teaching is of interest to 
librarians: 

In addition to the president, deans and 
professors, a large proportion of the institu- 
tions of learning contain certain adminis- 
trative officers who are essentially equal in 
academic rank to the professors constituting 
the senate or faculty. As thé institutions 
increase in size and complexity the number 
and dignity of these administrative officers 
tends to increase. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that a college secretary or treasurer 
is accorded a seat in the faculty. The libra- 
rian of a college or university is even more 
likely to be a regular member of the faculty. 
These officers have nearly all received aca- 
demic preparation for their work, and their 
salaries generally are comparable to the sal- 
aries of the professors in their institutions. 
Their lives are as unselfishly devoted to the 
cause of higher education as are the lives 
of the professors, often with the added self- 
sacrifice of giving up the pleasure of teach- 
ing. Such men are clearly within the pro- 
visions of the Foundation when their work 
is of such character as to give them places 
in the faculty. 

But a great university or college is at 
present, in addition to being an institution of 
higher education, also a large corporation, 
rivaling in resources and needs the business 
corporation of the day. It has a considerable 
corps of employes of inestimable service to « 
college or university. but the nature of the 
service seems related to the college or uni- 
versity as a business corporation rather than 
as an educational institution. It docs not 
differ essentially from similar services ren- 
dered to a corporation not educational. 

While each of these modern administrative 
offices presents difficulties, the test in general 
may be taken to be: is the service primarily 
rendered to the college or university as an 
institution of higher education, or is the 
connection with the university essentially 2 
connection with a corporation having busi- 
ness interests? ‘(p. 20.) 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S NEW BUILDING 
At 437-477 OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


The wholesale departments, general offices, stock rooms and shipping rooms are in this new building. 
The retail store and library department remains at 215-221 Wabash Avenue. 


Some of the reasons why our Library business has in- 
creased more than fifty per cent. within the last five years 


@ Our enormous book stock, comprising miscellaneous, scientific and tech- 
nical books, and school and college text books, is more complete than that 
of any other house in the country. 





@ Our Library Department has carefully studied the requirements of libra- 
ries, and has had many years of experience in handling orders from Public, 
School, College, and University libraries. All orders, lists, and inquiries 
are placed in the hands of competent bookmen. 





@ Our prompt and efficient service, together with our satisfactory prices, are 
appreciated by our large number of library patrons. 


@ Our annotated MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS is one of the 
most helpful library aids issued. It is sent without charge, and if your 
library does not receive it, we will be glad to mail it to you every month. 








LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue’ - - NEW YORK CITY 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is how offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


include 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 














DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 

4 \w 

NG Iv 


9 ) TAURINE. MUCILAGE 

| HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 

DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
2 LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 
lish publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 


All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Cataogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co.,  Bookseiters 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 











CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 








Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 Diplome D’Honneur, Liege, 1905 Grand Prix, Milan, 1906 


Book binders 


' 911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HE TEST OF GOOD BOOKBINDING is to observe the number 


of issues a book will stand while remaining in clean, sound 
condition. 
IF YOU SUBMIT TO THIS TEST a large number of varying 
kinds of books, the work of different binders, it will be found that 
long after others are completely worn out, those bound by CHIVERS 
can stil] be re-issued. Chivers’ binding shows considerable economy 
over all others obtainable at any price. 


Lists of Stock Replacements, New Fiction. Standard Poetry, etc,, at 
special prices, bound from the sheets in Chivers’ bindings, will be mailed to 
any librarian on application. 


HAVE YOUR POPULAR BOOKS BOUND, AND PURCHASE ALL YOUR 




















REPLACEMENTS IN 


Chivers’ Patent Library Bindings 
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THE popularity of L. B. Unit Wood Stack, 
shown on the opposite page, has led to 
variations of the shelving equipment, so that 
different needs of the library may be served 
by it. The following forms are suggested: 


Periodical Rack—Adjustable sloping 
display shelves, with cupboard base 


for back numbers. 


News Rack—Uprights fitted for recep- 
tion of newspaper files. 


Children’s Room Shelving — Upper 
portion of stack fitted with cork- 
faced panels for display of nature 
study prints, etc. Shelves sloping 
for display of children’s picture books 
when desired 


This treatment of L. B. Unit Wood Stack 
does not interfere with the ultimate use of 
the stack for book storage when necessary. 

Designs and estimates will be furnished 


on request. 





Library Bureau 
43 Federal st., Boston 156 Wabash av., Chicago 
316 Broadway, New York 


29 salesrvoms in leading cities in U. S., Canada and Great Britain 
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L. B. unit wood stack for stack-rooms 





Especially designed for small libraries. Built on the unit principle, it is easily 
increased in size, or as readily divided for rearrangement, yet has the rigidity of a steel 
stack. Both wall and free-standing forms. Quartered oak, any finish. 


Send for descriptive leaflet with prices. 


Library Bureau 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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Library Bureau equipment 


The furnishing of the small library 
in towns of from one to two thousand 
inhabitants has been the basis of con- 
siderable thought on the part of Library 
Bureau during the past year. 


As a result, we can offer, to libraries 
of moderate means, equipment of our 
standard construction, designed with a 
view to securing the greatest efficiency, 
together with economy of first cost. 
The institution with $400 to $1,000 to 
devote to furnishings can secure a com- 
prehensive equipment of necessary furni- 
ture, sufficient for present needs, and a 
basis for the increased requirements of 
future growth. 


Estimates and designs will be fur- 
nished on request. 


Library Bureau 


43 Federal st. 156 Wabash av. 316 Broadway 
Boston Chicago New York 
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Library Bureau equipment 
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The above cut shows the interior of the public library ina city of 25,000 
inhabitants. The equipment is planned to meet the particular needs of the 
library. It is our standard construction, designed simply and harmoniously, and 
is built with special thought of the technical features of the work. 


Estimates and designs will be furnished on request. 


Library Bureau 


43 Federal st., Boston 156 Wabash av., Chicago 316 Broadway, New York 
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GERMAN BOOKS 


Popular and Scientific, Largest stock of all the 
Standard and Modern German Publications. Specia 


discount to 
LIBRARIES 


; Quotations and Catalogues sent upon request. 
A. KROCH @ CO. 
Exclusively German Book Store 


26 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





We are in a position to give 
WH GOOD PRICES on NEW and 
SECONDHAND BOOKS. 





We are in touch with New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and London markets. We have made a study 
of the business. We look out for our customers, 
interests as well as our own. 

We spend money for advertising. We buy and sell 
for cash. Librarians and private buyers will find it 
to their advantage to read our catalogs and send lists 
of books for prices. 

Our specialties are Standard Authors, American, 
English and Foreign, Reference Works, Rare 
Books relating to American History. 








The H. R. Huntting Company 














Booksellers and Publishers Springfield, Mass. 











BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker 3ook Stores bag Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double . 


that of any other concern in the trade. 


This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 


tion is constantly securing. It is why LIB. 


editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 


ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 


PHILADELPHIA 














THE YOUTH’S 
WORLD OF BOOKS 


NE of the most delightful memories of child” 
hood days_ is that of the books read. The 

lasting impression made by books on youthful 
—_ is recognized — 
used by wise parents an 
teachers. The choice of A Catalogue of 
the books to place in the 
hands of youth is an im- 
portant matter. Our 
eatalog will guide you 
to a wise selection. In 
the department of ‘‘Lit- 
erature for Youth” we 
offer for your considera- 
tion a careful selection of 
707 titles. This depart- 
ment, occupying nine- 
teen pages, is subdivided 
into eight sections, | 

There are forty-eight 
illustrations in this de- 
partment. Parents who 
wish to purchase the best - 
books for their children’s Libraries, and Sunday 
School Library Committees as well as Public 
Library purchasing agents will find this list a 
valuable aid in making their selections. This 
great catalog, containing 4567 titles of books 
on all subjects, is free for the asking. Send for 
it today. 























Order from the nearest house 
‘ PHILADELPHIA 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Boston New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Dallas 











The Librarian of the Desert 


By Harry Lyman Koopman 


This poem, which was received with much 
favor when read at the Narragansett Confer- 
ence of the A. L. A., is now issued in an 
attractive form with other poems and a por- 
trait of the author. Price of the volume, 
bound in cloth with gilt top, one dollar. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 


EVERETT PRESS 


74 India Street, 44 Boston, Mass. 

















Library Orders 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest 
rates. Of German Books we keep 
the largest stock in America. Send 
for our quotations and catalogs. 


E. Steiger & Co. 25 Park Place, New York 
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